




























































PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Musses. Kegan Paul, Trench:, Trubner & Co., Ltd., beg to 
announce that they have still in stuck a limited number of tlic 
larger edition of the hieroglyphic test and translation of the 
Theban Recension of the Book of the Bead, with the hiero¬ 
glyphic vocabulary by Bit. "Wallis Budge, which appeared in 
three volumes under the title “ Chapter of Coming Forth 
by Day,” late in 1897. 

Fries for the Entire Work, £2 10s. 

Volume L contains all the known Chapters of the Theban 
Recension of the Book of the Dead, printed in hieroglyphic 
type (pp. 1—517}, and a description of the papyri in the British 
Museum from which they have been edited, and a list of 
Chapters, etc. (pp. i.—xL). This edition is the most complete 
which has hitherto been published. 

Volume II. contains a full vocabulary (pp. 1—386) to all the 
hieroglyphic texts of the Chapters of the Theban Recension of 
the Book of the Dead and to the supplementary Chapters from 
the Sa'fte Recension which are given therewith in Volume I. 
The volume contains about 3.3,000 references. 

Volume IIT. contains:— 

Preface and list of Chapters (i.-xxxvi.). 

1. Introduction (pp. xxxvii-cciv.):— 

Chap. I.—The History of the Book of the Dead. This 
Chapter is accompanied by eighteen plates which illus¬ 
trate the palaeography of the various Recensions of the 
Book of the Bead from the Vth By nasty to the Roman 
Period. 
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Chap. II.—Osiris and the Resurrection* 

„ III.—The Judgment of the Dead. 

,, IV*—The Elysian Fields or Heaven. With extracts 

from the Pyramid Texts, 

„ V.—The Magic of the Rook of the Read. 

„ VT.—The Object and Contents of the Book of the Read. 

,, VII.—The Book of the Dead of Nesi-Khonsu, about 

b.c. 1000 (English translation). 

, } VIII.—The Book of Breathings (English translation). 

„ IX,—The Papyrus of Takhort-puru-abt (English 

translation). 

:?* English Translation op tiiu Book op the Dead 
(pp* I —3o1). The volume also contains three scenes from the 
famous Papyrus of Ani representing the Judgment Scene, the 
Funeral Procession, and the Elysian Fields, which have been 
reproduced in full colours by Mr* W. Griggs, the eminent 
photo-1 i 11 lograph er. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 



In the year 1894 Dr, Wallis Budge prepared for Messrs* Kogan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, an elementary work on the 
Egyptian language, entitled “First Steps in Egyptian.” and two 
years later the companion volume, “ An Egyptian "Reading 
Rook,” with transliterations of all tlio texts printed in it, and 
a full vocabulary. The success of these works proved that 
they had helped to satisfy a want long felt by students of the 
Egyptian language, and as a similar want existed among 
students of the languages written in the cuneiform character, 
Mr. Tj. W, King, of the British Museum, prepared on the same 
lines as the two books mentioned above, an elementary work on 
the Assyrian and Babylonian languages (“ First Steps in 
Assyrian ”), which appeared in 1898. Those works, however, 
dealt mainly with the philological branch of Egyptology and 
Assyriology, and it was impossible in the space allowed to 
explain much that needed explanation in the other branches of 
these subjects—that is to say, matters relating to the archae¬ 
ology, history, religion, etc., of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians. In answer to the numerous requests which have 
been made, a series of short, popular handbooks on the most 
important branches of Egyptology and Assyriology havo been 
prepared, and it is hoped that these will serve as introductions 
to the larger works on these subjects. The present is the 
ninth volume of the scries, and the succeeding volumes will 
be published at short intervals, and at moderate prices. 
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PREFACE 


The present volume is the first of a group of volumes 
dealing with the history of Egypt, which will be 
published at frequent intervals in the series of “ Boots 
- on Egypt and Chaldaea.” The narrative begins with 
an account of Egypt and her people in the latter part 
of the Neolithic Period, and ends with the description 
of her conquest by the Homans under Csesar Octavianus, 
Ti.c, 30. The history of Egypt as an independent 
country properly ends with the death of Cleopatra, 
for this great queen was the last of the independent 
monarclis who succeeded to the throne of the Pharaohs, 
Each volume describes a certain period of Egyptian 
history, and is divided into chapters, each of which 
treats of a dynasty, or a group of dynasties, or contains 
a summary of the principal characteristics which dis¬ 
tinguish the period with which the volume is concerned. 
The reign of each king is described in a number of 
paragraphs, wherein will be found not only an enumera¬ 
tion of the bare facts of history, but also extracts from 
papyri and stelae and other Egyptian documents, which 
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serve to illustrate the condition of the country, both 
civil and military, during the period of his rule. 
Besides such extracts there have been added a number 
of passages from the works of Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and other classical writers, which supplement the bald 
statements of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, and supply 
interesting and often important information about Egypt 
and the Egyptians, not only whilst they were ruled by 
their native Pharaohs, but also whilst the country 
was under the domination of the Assyrians, Persians, 
Macedonians, and other conquerors. 

The names and titles of each king, whether as the 
representative of Homs and Set, or as the son of Ba, 
or as the Ilorus of Gold, or as the lord of the shrines 
of the goddesses Nekhebet and XJatchet, are given in 
the hieroglyphic characters at the head of the section 
which treats of his reign, and the names of the kings 
given throughout the volumes of this work form the 
fullest King List which has hitherto been published. 

The main facts given in this History of Egypt are 
derived from ancient Egyptian monuments and papyri, 
and tlie reader who wishes to study at first hand the 
original documents will find scattered throughout the 
volumes numerous references to published works in 
English, French, and German, wherein he will find the 
Egyptian texts, often with translations and elaborate 
introductions. 

The volumes are illustrated by a series of repro¬ 
ductions made from (1) a large number of predynastie 
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and dynastic antiquities preserved in the .British 
Museum; (2) from, photographs of Egyptian temples 
and pyramids, and other monuments, and of Nile 
scenery; and (3) from outline drawings arid tracings 
made chiefly from published works. The photographs 
copied herein wore made by Signor A, Beato, the 
distinguished photographer of Luxor, Egypt, who has 
kindly permitted me to make use of his work in this 
manner, and the drawings and tracings reproduced in 
the following pages were made by Mr. F, Anderson, 

The greater part of the present volume is occupied 
with a narrative of the excavations which have been 
made during the last ten years on predynastic sites 
in Egypt by Messrs, J, do Morgan, Petrie, Amclineau, 
and others, and with au account of the various sources 
from which we derive our knowledge of the chronology 
of Egypt, It was necessary to discuss the results of 
recent excavations at some length, especially the correct 
deductions which M. J. de Morgan was the iirst to 
draw Tl from them with the help of Professor Wiedemann 
of Bonn, and of M. Jequier, because they have a most 
important bearing on the views which must now be 
taken concerning the course of earl)'’ Egyptian history 
and the antiquity of Egyptian civilization. It has 
long been held by archaeologists that the period of 

1 Professor Petrie Inis now rejected the name oT !< New Race, 
and admits that the people whom lie i:h.n.3, described were pre- 
dynaatio N gyp Id ana; See Sir John Evans, Presidential Address t 
Loudon, 1.901, p. 8 ; and Petrie, Diospolw Parva , London, 1901, 
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three or four thousand years which many were content 
to allow for the rise, growth, development, maturity, 
and decadence of ancient Egyptian civilization was 
insufficient, and that tlio beautiful bas-reliefs and 
paintings, and the gigantic Pyramids, which were the 
works of the Egyptians in the IVth Dynasty, could 
never have been produced by men who a few hundred 
years before were quite savage or very nearly so. The 
correctness of these views has now been proved, and 
it is known that Mena, or Menes, was not the first 
king in Egypt, and that the phase of civilization which 
is revealed to us by the works of the dynastic Egyptians 
did not spring up ready made, as it were, during the 
reign of that king. It is also certain that numbers of 
independent kings must havo ruled both in tho Delta 
and in Upper Egypt long before Mena, though it is 
quite possible that he is the iirst historical king who 
succeeded in making himself lord both of the South 
and of the North. The names of some of these early 
kings of the North are preserved on the Stele of 
Palermo, and Professor Petrie has found at Abydos 
both tombs and certain funereal objects of the kings of 
the South, e.g., Re and Ka; thus it is evident that 
before dynastic times the Egyptians were acquainted 
with the art of writing, tho earliest example of an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic which we possess being probably 
the sign for “king of tho South,” "J,, which we find cut 
in relief on a slate object of the predynnstic period 
from Al'fAmrah (Brit. Mus., No. 35,501). Now the 
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civilization of these predynastic kings of tho North 
and kings of the South differed in many respects from 
that of the dynastic Egyptians, but this is not to be 
wondered at, for the predynastic Egyptians themselves 
differed from the dynastic Egyptians in several par¬ 
ticulars, although some writers think otherwise. The 
latter part of the predynastic period and the age of the 
first three dynasties may be conveniently grouped 
together as a period which can he called “Archaic/' 
during which period Egyptian civilization developed 
rapidly. The earlier predynastic Egyptians sprang 
from one of the indigenous non-Negroid races of north¬ 
east Africa, whilst the Egyptians of history were a 
people whose parents on the one side were originally 
of African, and on the other side of Asiatic origin. 
The descendants of the indigenous folk were conquered 
by the immigrants, who seem to have been bigger and 
heavier than they, and to have been better armed, their 
weapons being, perhaps, of metal, and the new-comers 
appear to have taught tho men they vanquished the 
arts and crafts of which, up to that time, they were 
ignorant, and to have adopted themselves a number of 
indigenous African customs. The civilization of tho 
dynastic Egyptians contained, then, an African as well 
as an Asiatic element, and the influence of tho beliefs 
and idea3 of tho pro dynastic Egyptians, which made 
itself felt chiefly in the religious character of its 
development, was never eradicated from it. The 
immigration of the conquering people from Asia must 
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have taken place between the earlier and later prc- 
dynastic periods. 

But although we see that the civilization of the 
dynastic Egyptians rested upon a phase of civilization 
which had existed in predynastic times when men. 
could write, and that that phase rested in its turn 
upon a phase of civilization which existed when men 
could not write, the recent excavations which have 
given us this knowledge do not help us to assign dates 
to either one or the other of the phases of the pre- 
dynastie civilization of Egypt, The impossibility of 
estimating in years the lengths of the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic Periods in Egypt is so obvious as scarcely 
to need mention; that those Periods existed in Egypt 
may be taken for granted, when we remember that the 
evidence for their existence was accepted by the late 
General Pitt Rivers, and is admitted by Sir John Evans, 
K,O.B,, TV!. J, de Morgan, and other eminent experts. 

The impossibility of assigning a date to the begin¬ 
nings of Egyptian civilization naturally calls attention 
to the fact that it is equally impossible to assign an 
exact date to the reign of Mena, i.e., to the first historic 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, whatever liis name 
may have been, or to formulate an approximately exact 
system of chronology from the materials now available. 
In a chapter of the present volume an attempt lias 
been made to describe the sources in Egyptian and 
Greek which may be used, for this purpose; and it wi] 1 
be seen by a perusal of the evidence that no exact 
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conclusions can be deduced from them. The three 
King Lists of Sakkara, Abydos, and Karnalt provo 
chiefly that Lists of this kind cannot be regarded as 
complete, that they only contain selections of royal 
names, which in one case are arranged in a purely 
arbitrary order, whilst the inscriptions derived from 
the recent excavations at Abydos prove that, in the 
XIXth Dynasty, the scribe who compiled the King 
List for Seti I* actually misread the names of several 
of the kings of the 1st and find Dynasties! lie may, 
of course, have been careless in reading the hieratic 
characters which wore written on the papyrus docu¬ 
ment before him; but it is unlikely, for the Greek 
forms of these names, which are given by Manetho in 
Ms King List, indicate that the readings of the names, 
as found in the documents from which he compiled his 
work on Hgypt, were similar to those given in the 
papyrus from which the scribe of Seti I. drafted the 
List for the mason. It must, of course, not he forgotten 
that Manetho List may have been compiled from the 
monumental lists made at the time of the XTXth 
Dynasty; hence these mistakes have been perpetuated 
in Manetho. Thus we cannot rely absolutely upon 
such lists even for the correct spelling of royal names 
in the Archaic Period. The Royal Papyrus at Turin 
would have been of the greatest value to us, but alas, 
the fragments into which it was broken on its ill-fated 
journey, were “joined* 1 by Seyffarth, and the document 
hag boon usolcss over since. The best general authority 
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on dynastic Egyptian chronology is, after all, Manetho’s 
King List, oven though liis copyists have played havoc 
with his figures, and one or two of his dynasties seem 
to have got out of place. His List must he studied 
with the Old Lists, and checked hy the actual monu¬ 
ments. The hieroglyphic inscriptions prove that the 
order of the kings in many of his dynasties is correct, 
and that the lengths of many kings’ reigns are stated 
by him with considerable accuracy, and it seems that 
he, at any rate, copied his archetypes with care ■ since 
the scribe of Seti I, blundered so seriously, as we have 
seen above, we cannot expect JVlanetho, who lived about 
one thousand years later, to be better informed. As 
far as it goes, Manetlio's King List is extremely 
valuable, but it does not enable us to get behind the 
mistakes made by the scribe of the XIX tli Dynasty, as 
the excavations at Abydos have enabled us to do. The 
information which has been obtained from native 
Egyptian monuments as to dates is, at present, in¬ 
sufficient to enable us to correct the mistakes in the 
figures of Manetho’s List which are due to the careless¬ 
ness or ignorance of copyists, and nntil some other 
means of doing this is found, it is idle to shuffle and 
torture his figures, as many writers on Egyptian 
chronology are pleased to do. The order of the 
succession of the kings is, generally speaking, tolerably 
certain; in the periods of Dynasties IV. — VI., XII, — 
XIII., XVIII,—XXII., XXVI.— XXX., complete cer¬ 
tainty lias been attained, though the exact lengths of 
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the reigns is often doubtful. The truth of the matter 
is that we shall never be able to construct an exact 
system of chronology until wo have a complete series of 
inscribed monuments of the kings of Egypt, which 
either record the lengths of their reigus or are dated 
in the highest years of their reigns, or until a List be 
discovered which wilt give the names of the kings, in 
the order which the Egyptians believed to ho the 
correct one, and the lengths of their reigns, .Future 
excavations may bring to light such a List., but it, is 
useless to hope for the discovery of a complete! series of 
monuments or documents which will give us the highest 
regnal years of all the kings of Egypt, and thus we 
have to fall back upon such material as we have, aud 
to be content with broad generalizations as to the 
duration of certain periods of Egyptian history. But 
in a modern work on the history of Egypt it is 
necessary to have some system of chronology, other¬ 
wise the general reader will be hopelessly bewildered, 
and think that the subject is no tiling but a confused 
mass of facts about wars and conquests which may be 
shuttled into any chronological order, and that any one 
arrangement of them is as good as any other, Many 
systems of Egyptian chronology have been invented by 
Egyptologists and others, but only a few of them have 
been constructed with a due regard to the facts and 
probabilities of the history of Egypt, The systems of 
Archbishop Usher and Sir Gardner Wilkinson must be 
entirely set aside, for the former scholar made liis 
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figures fit his preconceived views and theories about 
Bible history, and the latter never realized the great 
antiquity of the civilization of the wonderful country 
in which he lovingly toiled for so many veal’s, and in 
which lie did such a great work. The systems of 
Champolliou-Figeac and Mariotte showed that each of 
these able workers was on the light track, but viewed 
in the light of recent research the date assigned to 
Menes by them appoars to he too remote. Of all the 
systems hitherto propounded, that of the late Dr, H. 
Drugs eh has most to recommend it for practical 
purposes, and it agrees exceedingly well on the whole 
with the evidence, derived from various sources and 
considerations, which indicates that the duration of the 
dynastic period, beginning with Mena and ending with 
the close of the Ptolemaic Period, was about 4500 
years. Dr. Brugsch had an unrivalled knowledge of 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic texts, and there is 
no branch of Egyptological literature in which he was 
not a first-rate expert. His chronological system, like 
that of Herodotus, allows three generations to a 
century, and contains one great gap of 500 years 
between the XTlth and the XVI Itli Dynasties; bnt 
although the average of three generations per century 
is too low, and the years given to the gap in the 
history are too many, the 4400 or 4455 years, which 
he considered to be the length of the dynastic period 
as a whole, do not seem excessive. The dates which 
he assigned to kings individually were never intended 
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to be more than approximately correct, and in the 
earlier dynasties many of the kings may be antedated 
or postdated by as much as thirty years. Synchronisms 
with Babylonian history have shown that in the 
XYIIIth Dynasty the date given by Brugsch to 
Thothmes III. is more than fifty years too early, and 
it is of course possible that other dates may be equally 
incorrect, but it is unlikely; in any case, working 
backwards from the XXVIth Dynasty to the beginning 
of the XYIIIth Dynasty, the error in the date of any 
king can hardly be greater than this* Before the 
XYIIIth Dynasty the error may be, and probably is, 
much greater, because there is reason to believe that 
several kings, whose names find no place in Manetho’s 
King List, reigned over Egypt during the period before 
the XYIIth Dynasty. These facts must of course he 
remembered in using Rrugsch's system of chronology. 
Ko ex act dates can be assigned to Egyptian kings 
before the XXVIth Dynasty, and any system which 
attempts to date the reigns of the kings of the earlier 
dynasties otherwise than after the manner employed 
by Brugsch is both misleading and incorrect* We do 
not possess chronological data sufficient for the purpose, 
and no amount of shulCing of figures, or guesses, or 
emendations, can be regarded as satisfactory equivalents 
of facts. Still less can any trustworthy estimate in 
years be made for the duration of the predynastic 
period of Egyptian history, even if we deny the 
existence of a Palaeolithic Period in Egypt; nor can 
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any calculations concerning it which are based upon 
the rate of the deposit of mud in the Nile Valley be 
regarded .as final, because the conditions under which 
it was laid down in all parts of the Valley are un¬ 
known. The actual facts of the case must be admitted, 
and though those indicate that the period of the 
predyriastic and dynastic civilizations covers many 
thousands of years, they do not show how long that 
period was. 

E, A, Wallis Eudge, 


Lo>noN : 
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EGYPT 


IN THE 

PREDYNASTIC AND ARCHAIC PERIODS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PREDYXASTIC EGYPTIANS- 

Until within the last few years the writer who set 
out to gather together the facts concerning the various 
great periods of Egyptian history, with the view of 
placing before his readers a connected sketch of the 
most important events which took place in the Valley 
of the Nile between the Fourth Cataract and the 
Mediterranean Sea ; was compelled to state un¬ 
hesitatingly that Egyptological science possessed no 
exact knowledge concerning the origin of the people 
who have been universally called “Egyptians*” It 
was generally assumed that they were not indigenous, 
hut hardly any two Egyptologists agreed as to the 
site of their original home, and whilst one authority 
declared unhesitatingly that the Egyptians came from 
Central or North-Eastern Asia, another placed their 
probable home in some country far to the south of that 
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THEORIES ABOUT THE EGYPTIANS AND 


portion of tile Nile Valley which is commonly called 
“Egypt,” and another maintained that some tract of 
land lying to the west of the Nile in Northern Africa 
must he regarded as their true home. Each authority 
produced proofs in support of his assertion, and each 
group of proofs was regarded as satisfactory evidence 
by those who accepted the theory which they were 
intended to support. 

The various theories put forward by competent men 
were based upon:—(1) The scientific examination of 
the mummified remains of tlie historical Egyptians; 
(2) historical and geographical information derived 
from the hieroglyphic inscriptions ; (3) the philological 
peculiarities of the language as exhibited by the 
hieroglyphic texts; and (4) statements made hy ancient 
chronographors and historians. 

The evidence derived from the statements referred to 
under No, 4 was, of course, only of scientific value 
when supported by evidence derived from any or all of 
the classes of information summarized in Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. The researches which have been made since 
tlio times when the main theories about the original 
home of the Egyptians were propounded show that in 
each of them many of the details were correct, and that 
their authors would have arrived at right conclusions 
had their deductions been based upon a larger number 
of facts, and upon a wider field of examination 
and information. Unfortunately, however, tlie field 
available for examination was limited, and all the 
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necessary facts were not forthcoming, and the pity is 
that the early writers on Egyptology assumed that 
they had solved a number of far-reaching problems in 
Egyptology when it was evident to all unbiased 
observers and honest enquirers that they still lacked 
the information which could only be obtained from 

L' 

data that were then non-available. Speaking broadly, 
the propounders of theories were hampered by their 
own preconceived views, and also by ideas derived 
from the works of Scriptural and classical writers; 
and their difficulties were increased greatly by their 
own efforts to make the evidence derived from the 
ancient Egyptian native writings “ squarewith that 
which they obtained from foreign sources. 

Side by side with the question of the site of the 
original home of the Egyptians it was necessary to 
discuss the cognate subjects of early Egyptian 
chronology and the language of the primitive 
Egyptians, and the views and opinions put forward 
by writers on these matters were as conflicting as those 
which existed on the original home. Some held that 
the language of the early Egyptians was of Aryan 
origin, others declared it to be closely allied to the 
Semitic dialects, especially to those belonging to the 
northern group, be., Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee, and 
others claimed for it a Berber, or Ethiopian, or Libyan, 
or Central African origin, according to individual fancy 
or observation. 

O 11 early Egyptian chronology opinion was hopelessly 










4 AN EXACT SYSTEM OF CHRONOLOGY IMPOSSIBLE 


divided, the principal reason being that many investi¬ 
gators attempted to confine the whole period of 
Egyptian dynastic history within the limits assigned 
to Old Testament history by the impossible system of 
Archbishop Usher. 1 These who did this lost sight of 
the fact that they were not allowing sufficient time for 
tlie rise and growth and development of Egyptian 
civilization, and they wrote as if they thought that 
the wonderfully advanced state at which the religion, 
and artj and sculpfrurc, and architecture, and education, 
and government of ancient Egypt had arrived at the 
beginning of the IYth Dynasty had been reached after 
the lapse of a few f centuries. No system of chronology 
which may at present be devised can be accurate ill the 
modem acceptation of the term, and none can ever, 
with truth, pretend to be approximately so, except in 
respect of isolated periods of time of relatively limited 
duration. But the system which will have the best 
chance of survival, and at the same time be the most 
correct, seems, judging by the evidence before us, to be 

1 James Usher was bom in Dublin on January 4th, 15S0, and 
died on Mar oh 2'JUi, lGoO, a,t Keigate in Surrey. He was a con¬ 
temporary of Camden, Fioldcn, Sir Thomas. llodlcy, arid Sir 
Thomas* Cotton. Del-we on If550 and 1654 lie published Ai muies 
Vt;iiTi6 qI jVovi Tesfctweni*', in which he propounded, an impossible 
system of chronology for the Bible. This system was, un¬ 
fortunately, inserted in many editions, ol the .Bible with most 
disastrous result*, for thereby it gained an authority which it 
should never have enjoyed. The system is worthless, and has 
proved a stumbling-block to many honest enquirers into Bible 
history. 
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that which will take into duo consideration the extreme 
antiquity of civilization of one kind and another in the 
Valley of the Xile, and which will not be fettered by 
views based upon the opinions of those who would 
limit the existence of the civilization of ancient Egypt 
to a period of about 3000 years. 

Until tbo year 1S91 the writer in favour of assuming 
a high antiquity for ancient Egyptian civilization was 
obliged to rely for his proofs upon the evidence 
furnished by the inscriptions, and upon deductions 
based on information supplied by texts written upon 
papyri, but, thanks to the labours of the recent 
excavators who have examined and cleared ont a 
number of the predynastic cemeteries in Egypt, it is 
now possible to produce objects of various kinds which 
prove beyond all doubt that Egyptian civilization is 
older by several thousands of years than many 
Egyptologists have wished to admit., and that the 
existence of man in the Valley of the Xile may he 
traced hack oven to the Palaeolithic Period in Egypt. 
But before passing on to the consideration of the pre- 
dyiifistio Egyptian it will be well to summarize briefly 
the principal facts in connection with the important, 
excavations which have produced such remarkable 
results. 

It will be remembered that between the years 1870 

nf 

and 1890 there appeared from time to time in the hands 
of dealers in Egyptian antiquities numbers of rude 
figures of animals made of green slate, with inlaid eyes 
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FIRST DISCOVERY OF PREDYNASTIC 


formed of bone rings, and little groups of earthenware 
vases, painted in red, with unusual designs. Specimens 
of these were purchased by travellers and others, and 
certain examples were acquired, through the late Rev. 
Greville Chester, B.A., by the British Museum. Thus 
a large, flat, green slate figure of a homed animal, with 
inlaid eyes (No. 35,049), was purchased in June, 1871 ; 
a figure of a sheep, in the same material (No. 20,910), 
in October, 1880; a green slate object, belonging to 
the class which has been wrongly called “palettes” 
{No, 21,899), in July, 1887; and a green slate bat, 
with outstretched wings (No. 21,901), in the same year. 
Among the painted vases which were acquired in 1881 
mav he mentioned a little two-handled vase, orna- 
monted with red wavy lines (No. 35,050); and two 
black and red earthenware vases, and two earthenware 
pots with most unusual ornamentations, which were 
presented to the British Museum by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in 1885 (Nos, 22,185, 22,18G, 22,173, 
and 22,200), Besides these there remain to be 
enumerated a small earthenware vase ornamented 
with series of concentric rings painted in red 
(No, 20,411), and a number of flints and small green 
slate objects, which have not as yet been satisfactorily 
identified. The provenance of many of these objects 
was well known, viz., Gebelcn (a town situated on the 
left hank of the Nile, about 470 miles south of Cairo, 
which marks tlie site of the Crocodilopolis of the 
Greeks) and the neighbourhood of Abydos. Opinions 
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differed as to the age of the green slate figures of 
animals and the earthenware vases ; some Egyptologists 
boldly declared the former to be “clumsy forgeries” 
and the hitter to be the product of the Roman period, 
and others believed both classes of objects to be the 
work of a non-Egyptian people, who, for some reason 
or other, had settled in Egypt during dynastic times. 

About the year 1800 it became known that certain 
natives in Egypt had discovered large quantities of 
pottery, 1 be., vases, jars, bowls, saucers, etc*, some 
being of most unusual shapes, and others being 
ornamented with unusual designs. The decorations 
on the pottery consisted chiefly of series of concentric 
rings, wavy lines, which w T ere probably intended to 
represent water, and figures of a number of objects 
which could not then he identified, traced in red paint. 
Among this pottery were a large number of vessels 
made of red and black earthenware, the upper parts 
being black and the lower parts red, and it was 
generally agreed that these, at least, belonged to 110 
comparatively modern period like the Roman. Sub¬ 
sequent inquiries revealed the fact that pottery of this 
kind was always found in graves of a certain class, 
which seem to have been quite unknown to anyone 
except the native dealers in antiquities in Egypt, and 
little by little the characteristics of such graves became 

] Examples of the preOy nasties poll try which reach ad. the 
Mtisetim in 181)1 are Nos. 20,035 20,838, 20,043, 20,044, 20,011- 
20,053, 26,657, 20,060, 26,729, all of which came from Abyrios. 
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known generally. The most important variation in 
the system of sepulture employed by those who made 
the graves from that in use among tho historical 
Egyptians was in the preparation of the body for 
burial and its disposal in the tomb. As we shall 
return to this subject later on. there is no necessity to 
go into details here, and it will be sufficient to say 
that the bodies which were found in the graves 
mentioned above were not mummified, that they were 
sometimes dismembered, and that when discovered in 
a perfect state they w T ere always resting on their left 
sides, with their knees drawn up on a level with their 
chins, and their hands were raised to their faces almost 
as if in an attitude of prayer or adoration. 

Little by little it became deal’ that graves containing 
bodies which had been buried in this fashion were to 
be found in many parts of Egypt, and that they existed 
in such largo numbers that it was almost impossible 
for them to be the remains of any small, isolated body 
of settlors in Egypt, or of an unimportant section of 
the old population of that country. 

Meanwhile the natives in Egypt, had excavated with 
groat thoroughness some of the sites where such graves 
were found in abundance, and manv of the older men 
among them, having learned exactly what class of 
antiquity was being demanded by European savant# 
and archaeologists, remembered that flint knives of fine 
workmanship, and vases and vessels of earthenware 
made in various shapes and painted in red with con- 
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centric circles and wavy lines, had been found near 

tr J 

Abydos, and at NaMda, and GebelAn, and other places, 
and they set to work to obtain permission to dig oil 
these sites, Most of the applications for licenses to 
dig made by nativos were refused by the authorities, 
and comparatively little was done in the matter of 
excavating these curious graves until the end of 1S94, 
when Professor Petrie decided to make excavations on 
a large scale on a site which lay along the “ edge of the 
“ desert, between Balias and Kaqada. This district is 
“ about thirty miles north of Thebes, and oil tile western 
“ side of the Kile,” 1 In the course of the winter of 
1894-90 he “ recorded the plans and contents of nearly 
“ three thousand graves and two towns , , . in the four 
“or live mouths of work a a vast quantity of pottery 
and large numbers of other objects were found in the 
course of the excavations on this site, and thus much 
material became available for study. To the facts 
already known the following details were added:—The 
graves were often made in the gravol shoals of the 
stream courses; the typical tombs were vertical pits, 
and the “pit in all wealthy graves was roofed over with 
fi beams and brushwood; in place of preserving the body 
“intact and embalming it, the bodies are usually more 
“ or less cut up and destroyed; in place of burying at. 
“full length, with head-rest and mirror, the bodies are 
“ all contracted and accompanied by many jars of ashes.' 1 

^ See Petrie, N :<q{vla and BaZEas, London, lSW. p„ tEL 

2 ibid.* p. VI j. 3 p, 18. 









[O UNUSUAL METHOD OF BUHTAL 

“ The knees are always sharply bent at 45° to the thighs, 
“or else nearly parallel; while the thighs are always 
“ at right angles to the body, or even more drawn up so 
“ that the knees touch the elbows* The arms are always 
“bent, with the hands placed together before the face or 
“ the neck* In a few cases the body is laid on the back 
“ and the knees bent sharply, so that the legs are folded 
c: up together; or else both knees and hips are bent 
“ sharply, so that the legs are folded up on either side of 
“ the body. The direction of interment was as constant 
“as the attitude * * * the body lay on the left side, 
“ facing the west, with the head to the south and the 
“feet to the north*” 1 

From an examination of the graves which he 
excavated Professor Petrie concluded that:—1. The 
skull was often intentionally removed before burial * 
2. The skull was separately placed in the grave, perhaps 
some lime subsequent to the burial, 3. The lower arms 
and hands were of ten removed before burial. 4, Some¬ 
times the trunk was partly out to pieces before burial. 
5. The whole body was sometimes dismembered 
completely before burial, and artificially arranged. 
ft. Bodies were sometimes—with all respect—-cut up and 
partly eaten. 

About a year later, that is in the winter of 1895-00, 
M. Amclineau was sent to Egypt at the instance of 
M. le Marquis de Biron and his friends M* le Comte 
Henri de la Basseticre and M. Sigismond Bardac, and 

1 Tetrlu, NaqaS.a and Balias, p. \VZ. 
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lie began to make excavations on it largo scalo at 
Abydos, where, notwithstanding the vast clearances 
which had boon made by Mariette, a groat deal of work 
nooded to be done. Mariette excavated with thorough¬ 
ness the temples of Seti I, and Rameses II., hut it is 
quite clear that lie never recognized the real antiquity 
of the site nor even suspected the existence there of 
antiquities belonging to a period earlier than tlio 
YIth Dynasty, As M. Amelineau has described at 
great length the results of his labours at Abydos, 1 it 
is only necessary hero to say that he discovered a 
number of graves of the same kind as those which 
Professor Petrie liad excavated at Nakada, and in one 
wherein the body had escaped destruction he saw that 
it lay on its side in the position which has already been 
described;- he also found large numbers of stone jars 
and earthenware vessels. The pottery he described as 
coarse, and the decorations upon the various vases he 
considered to be quite primitive, and to have been 
designed by men wlio wore still “ trying their brush 
and educating themselves in artistic matters/* 

1 Let Nouvelles Fouilles d? Abydos, Angers, 

’ 2 ‘ : I1 n’fitait point momifio, etait conche nu &ur.tec6t£, les genoux 
ram cues a, 1»> Tia.ul.-enr rie ia. poi trine, left do its bras pa,r Levant lo 
visage, dans Ja posture do l f enfant dans le scin de sa, more." Ihid., 

p. 14, 

^ “Jedoia dire cepeudartf, que anr les vases do torro gTnsai&re 
quo jo trou vai dans q uniques sepultures je reoonniiH rie a dossing 
tout it fait primitifs, dessinea par des hommes qui on dtaioni. on 
corse ii, cssajor lour cala.rne et qui fa.isa.ient lour education artis- 
liqne." Tbid., p. 14. 
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In the winter of 1S0G-97 M. Amelineau continued 
Ills excavations in the neighbourhood of A by do a, and 
lie was rewarded by tlie discovery of a large and very 
important tomb, in the chambers of which he found 
a variety of objects, i.e,, fragments of metal, metal 
tools, flints, pottery, alabaster and marble jars, etc,; 
he believed this tomb to elate from a period anterior 
to that of the tombs which he had found during the 
previous winter. 1 

In the month of March. 1897, another worker entered 
the field, and M, J. de Morgan, Directeur General des 
Antiquites de PEgypte, decided to examine for himself 
some of the cemeteries where graves of the kind which 
has already heon described were to he found. The 

L 1 

spot selected by him for excavating was Nakikla, a 
locality already well known as a source of supply of the 
curious pottery, which liad by this time become tolerably 
common ; according to M. de Morgan, a portion of the 
district had already been explored by Professor Petrie 
two years previously, but the explored portion only 
included the cemeteries of Tukli and Balias, and the 
region to the south of Tukh was virgin soil,- Two 

1 Jft crois quo Jr monument do cctto arm Re appartimit a imo 
opaque quel quo pen anterienre ii coEIo do* tombes d non n vert rh 
pomlant la campagne 1895-9 fa" Sor Aniclincmi, hrs Nouvclles 
Famtles d'Abyrtos (Dcuxiome Campagne, 189(3-1897), Pari*, 1897, 
p. 48, 

5 11 Deti\. an* atiparaynnl., M, lu Profoasour l |1 linderg Petrie avait, 
swop moil authorisation, explore unc partie do ce district; mais je 
savais quo bo* investigations avaiont ports' sur lea ucornpo Eos c!r 
T oukh ct do 15alias ot quo, bien qirayaut intitule Naqadah ei 
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cemeteries were attacked, the one to the south, which 
belonged to the indigenous inhabitants of Egypt, and 
the one Lying at a distance of a few miles to the north, 
which contained the tombs of the early Egyptians. 
Important results attended tliese excavations, lor in a 
little hill situated to the nortli of the northern necropolis 
the remains of a monument built of crude bricks were 
found, and it. de Morgan was fully convinced that it 
dated from one of the most ancient periods of Egyptian 
civilization. The walls and other parts of the building 
exhibited traces of lire, and M. de Morgan believed that 
an attempt had been made to destroy the building by 
lire some time after it had been finished. M. Araelineau 
had found at Abvdos a number of tombs to destroy 
which by fire an attempt seemed to have been made, 
and this apparently shocking work ho attributed to the 
Coptic spoilers of tombs, who. at the beginning of their 
career as Christians, set out wilfully to destroy the 
monuments of the ancient Egyptians whom they called 
heathen. His views on this subject were at first shared 
by H, de Morgan, but subsequently he rejected them, 
for he found abundant proof that whatever damage had 
been done to the tombs by fire had been done in very 
ancient times, and indeed it was soon clear to his satis¬ 
faction that such tombs were deliberately set on fire by 
the friends and relatives of the deceased when tliev laid 

Balias l’uu. dc aos dernier a onvr age; a, 1’archrolngne anglais avail- 
laifjgR vierges lea terrains situes stu sud de To udcli/’ J. de Morgan, 
Biknograpkie PreMstoruiue, L'arifc, 1897, p. 14?, 
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him in the tomb which had been specially built for 
him. Large numbers of vases in stone and other 
materials had been placed in the various chambers of the 
tomb, but nearly all of them were found to be broken, 
and M. de Morgan 4 on examination of the fragments, 
decided that they were broken and scattered about in 
the tomb before it was set on fire in remote days at the 
time of the funeral. The breaking of the vases and 
vessels was not the work of tomb robbers, for pieces of 
the same vase were found in different rooms, and it is 
well known that among many peoples the custom of 
breaking vessels of pottery, and figures of various kinds, 
at the time of the funeral is observed; had the break¬ 
ages been the work of robbers, the various pieces 
belonging to one jar would have boon found together, 
for they would never have taken the trouble to scatter 
them. 

Of the identification of the builder of the great tomb 
which M. tie Morgan discovered we need not speak 
here, and as he himself has described it and given a 
list of the objects which he found therein, 1 wc may 
pass on to note other facts in connection with the 
excavation of prcdynastic sites. 

In November, 1897, M. Amclineau continued the 
work of excavation which he had begun in 1895, and 

1 See llecherches sit? lc$ Orlginex da VEyypte, Rthnographie Fre- 
h idorii.pie et Tcmhea^ Royal de Jf&jadah, par J. do Morgan, avec In, 
collaboration tic MM. 1c I’rofcsRonr Wiedemann, G. Joquier, et lo 
lh\ Bouquet, Paris, 189^. 











DISCOVERY OF THE “ TOME OF OSIRIS ” 


his labours were crowned by the discovery of the tomb 
of a king (whom he identified with the god Osiris), to 
which ho gave the name “Tomb of Osiria/’ 1 In his 
opinion the tomb dated from the time when Osiris 
Uii-iiefer, the god of the Egyptian underworld and of 
the dead, actually reigned upon earth, and although it 
resembled in construction and fabric several of the 
tombs which stood near it, M. Amdlinean saw no 
“ antecedent improbability ” in its being tbe veritable 
sepulchre of the god. The building was in the form 
of a house built on three sides, north, east, and south, 
with an inner court, and at the north-west end was a 
staircase, which M. Amelmeau believed to be the 
staircase referred to in the tests which speak of tbe 
“ god who is at the top of the staircase," he., Osiris, 
The tomb contained fourteen chambers of various sizes, 
all of which were without doors, and this fact the 
discoverer accounted for by declaring that at the time 
when the tomb was built men had no knowledge either of 
windows or doors. The greater number of tlio chambers 
were empty, but some of those that were built along the 
sides of the tomb contained large wine jars, and although 
most of the jars had been broken, a few still possessed 
their conical mouth covers, which had, however, been 
burnt as hard as tiles by the fire which had been kindled 
in the tomb at the time of burial. These jar stoppers 
were all stamped with one of the names of the personage 

J A. minute description of the tomb will bo found In M, Amtfli- 
neau’s Le Tombeau d’ 0 sir Maris, 1899, cJia-p. v. p, 91 IS, 








THE BED OF OSIRIS 

the tomb had been built ■ this name appeared 
“ Horns name ” J of some king and was written 

On the 2nd uf January, 18Q8, M. Amclineau 
found in the chamber marked D on his plan, 
a skull which lacked the lower jaw, and 
which he believed to he the head of the god 
Osiris ; a little later in the day the so-called 
“ bed of Osiris 1 ’ was dug out by his men. 
The Ci bed of Osiris ” is a grey granite 
monolithic monument liewn in the shape of the 
linn bier, i,e,, a funeral cnucli supported by legs 
made in tile form of the legs of a lion, with a lion’s 
head at one end and a lion’s tail at the other, which is 
so familiar in Egyptian funeral scenes. On this 
“bed” is a figure of the god Osiris, who wear's the 
white crown upon his head, and holds the usual 
symbols of sovereignty and dominion, i.e.. a sceptre and 
a whip, in his hands, At the head of the god and at 
his feet are the remains of figures of two hawks, which, 
according to the legend inscribed under each, represent 
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for whom 
to be the 
thus:— 



Tlic Horns 

in Line of 
[.he no*? 
king. 


1 The kings of Egypt possessed several names, via., one; as the re¬ 
presentative of Horns, iv Inch is commonly known a a the name 3 ’ 

or ' * banner mime/’ one as the representative of the god Set, otic as 

tlio lord of the shrines of the vulture and uraous one as the 

Ilorus of gold , one as king of the South and North, 

f5™n *9 (■ 

: and one as M son of the Son ” . The last two names 

fC:! 

are usually written within cartouche a. The first king to use a 

cartouclic was lic.di. 
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Horns, the avenger of his father. Above the middle of 
the body are the remains of another hawk, 
which, according to the inscription near it, 

T represents the goddess Isis. 1 Close by the 
right shoulder of Osiris is a line of inscription 
which reads, “ Osiris Un-neler, victorious/' 
*■' * that is to sav, Osiris in his character of god of 
the underworld, and judge of the dead- On 
the sides of that portion of the monument 
which represent the framework of the “bed” 
are inscriptions which, when complete, con¬ 
tained the name of the king who dedicated the 
monument for worship or veneration in the 
tomb; hut at some period subsequent to its dedica¬ 
tion the king’s name was very carefully hammered 


11 1 fnms, 
Uie 

M-TfillgCT 

of Jliii 
father.” 


1 The position of Isis refers no doubt to the passage in the 
Hymn to Osiris quoted by C babas, Revue ArclUologiqwc, J.S57, 
p. tie:—" e’est Isis, Till astro, la venguressu de son f riirc ; elle 
l 7 a chcrdhc suns sc lcposcr; cllc a fait 1c tour de ce mo ride on so 
lament ant ; elle ne s’est point arr§toe sans l ? a voir troiivc ; clle 11 
fait de la lumiere avec ses plumes; elle a fait du vent avec ses 
ailcs ; clle a fait les invocations dc l’cntcrrement de son frere ; 
elle a emporlc los principes du Dieu au coeur tranquillc ; clle a 


extvaitson essence; elle a fait mi enfant,” 
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IS AGE OF THE TOMB OF OSIRIS 

out, and except for the general style and character of 
the monument there is no evidence available for helping 
us to assign an exact date to it, M. Amelineau first 
thought that the pronomen which liad been chiselled 
out was that of Reti I., the second king of the XlXtli 
Dvnastv. but later an examination of the broken 

WS k.' f 

surface seems to have convinced him that the hiero¬ 
glyphics which form the prenomen of that king would 
require more space than the enclosing lino of the 
cartouche contains, and that the monument was made 
for the king for whom the tomb was built, w r ith which 
it was contemporaneous. 

In April, 1898, M. Amelineau announced officially to 
the A cade mi e dcs Tuwyrrpt itmx ct Belles-Lcttivu the 
discovery of the £ ‘ Tomb of Osiris. 5 ' There is no need 
to follow in detail hero the acrimonious dispute which 
arose between Mil. Maspero and Amdlineau concerning 
this announcement, and it is sufficient for our purpose 
to note that the former took the view that the tomb wus 
not that of Osiris, but only a funeral chapel which bad 
been dedicated to the god, and that Osiris was not a 
real king, and that Set- and Horns had never been 
men. According to Maspero the tomb belonged to 
the same period as the tombs round about it, which 
contained the name of no king earlier than the period 
of the 1st Dynasty, and lie regarded it as the product 
of the beginning of the 1st Dynasty or of the end of 
the 1 flrd Dynasty; for certain reasons which he duly 
set forth ho thought there w r as greater possibility of its 
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belonging to the Illrd or Hurt Dynasty than to the 
1st Dynasty, and it appeared to him to bo a royal 
sepulchre which was at a later period transformed into 
a divine tomb. That the “bed of Osiris” was con¬ 
temporaneous with the tomb he and all other 
Egyptologists who had examined the monument held 
to he impossible, for the characteristics of its style 
proclaim that the period in which it was made was not 
more remote than that of the XYIIIth Dynasty; the 
present writer is of opinion that it belongs to a still 
later period. The evidence on tlio subject now 
available seems to show that the “bed of Osiris 1 
is a copy of ail ancient monument and that this 
copy was deposited in the tomb, excavated by M. 
Aimelinean, at some period between the beginning 
of the XX.tli Dvnastv and the end of the XXVIth 
Dynasty, by Egyptians who appear to have be¬ 
lieved that they were restoring the funeral bed of 
the god in a funeral slirine or chapel, which at that 
time was regarded as the genuine tomb of the god 
Osiris. This view appears to have originated from the 
fact that the Egyptians, who had made the original of 
the copy of the “bed of Osiris/' finding In the tomb the 
remains of the Icing for whom it was made, and various 

objects inscribed with his name “Khent,” [jjjp jumped 
to the conclusion, like M. Amelioeau, that they had 

discovered the tomb of “ Khout-Amenti ” jjjjj jf 
i.e,, the god Osiris in his capacity of “ the head of the 
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Underworld " (Aincnti), The mistake once made was 
perpetuated by succeeding generations of Egyptians, 
and there is little doubt that the tomb which modern 
Egyptologists have proved to bo the tomb of Kjient, 
i.Q., one of the oldest known kings in Egypt, was 
believed by large numbers of well-informed Egyptians 
to be none other than that of Osiris, and that as such 
pilgrimages were made thereto from all parts of the 
country. The archaic characteristics of the monument, 
discovered by M. Amelineau, i.e., the forms of the lions 1 
heads, etc., are more readily explained by the hypothesis 
that it is a copy of an old original which was made 
during the rule of the kings of the Early Empire than 
by any other; it, moreover, gives a hint that the 
mistake was a very ancient one, and that it probably 
dates from a period anterior to the Vlth Dynasty. 

With the discovery of the “bed of Osiris” M. 
Amelineau’s excavations practically came to an end, 
for although the clearing of sand, etc., went on for 
some time after January, 1898, no results of importance 
were obtained, and whether for want of funds or some 
other reason, the excavations were suspended at 
Ahydos, and then the site was finally ahandonod by 
M. Amelineau and his supporters. Every one who 
knows how hard M„ Amelineau worked, and with what 
devotion lie carried on his investigations, will regret 
that his exertions were not crowned with greater success. 
The fact, however, remains that he was the first to 
discover early dynastic tombs at Abydos, and for this, 
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if for nothing else, Egyptologists owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 

In the winter of 1899-1900 Professor Petrie applied 
to the Egyptian Government for permission to make 
excavations at Abydos, and at length, when the 
“ Mission Arne! moan JJ had abandoned the site, he was 
allowed to begin work there. His search among the 
royal tombs, which were said to have been already 
ransacked and partly cleared by M. Amelineau, was 
rewarded by the finding of numbers of fragments of 
inscribed earthenware and stone vases, plaques, stelae, 
etc., and it is hard to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the excavations ol his predecessor wore 
carelessly, though diligently, conducted, and that he 
had not in his employ sufficient overseers to make the 
diggers do their work systematically. As mention 
must be made later on of the results obtained by 
Professor Petrie at Abvdos both in 1899-1900 and 

at 

1900-1901, it is unnecessary to go into details here, 
and it will be sufficient to note in passing that the 
general accuracy of It. de Morgans views and state¬ 
ments as laid down in his works on Les Origin#* de 
VEgypte was fully confirmed. 

Among other investigators of the predynastic and 
early dynastic tombs of Egypt must be mentioned 
Messrs. Bandall-Maciver and Wilkin, who made ex¬ 
cavations at Al- : Amrah at the end of the year 1900, 
in two cemeteries which lie between two wide valleys 

b 1 

that <£ run down from the upper desert a short distance 
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iC north of Al- f Amrah* J> One cemetery seems to have 
contained about six or seven hundred graves, which 
“ranged from the very earliest ‘New E-ace ’ times 
“through the entire middle period down to the begin¬ 
ning of the ‘Late Prehistoric f ”; this cemetery was 
in the south-west corner of the tract of land between 
tlie valleys* The other cemetery contained “ burials of 
almost., if not quite, the earliest type/ J which continue 
“down to the 1st or Ilnd Dynasty.” 1 

In 1901 Mr. J. Garstang was fortunate enough to 
find the tombs of two kings of the ITTrd Dynasty, i,e., 
Tcheser and Hemnekht at E6t Ixhall af* near 

H * 

Girgah. 

The reader has now before him a tolerably complete 
statement of the work which has been done in 
connection with the excavation of predynastic and 
early dynastic graves in Egypt by Europeans between 
the years 1S94 and 1901* Of the work which has been 
carried out by natives for the administration of the 
Gizeh Museum nothing definite can he said, except 
that it was considerable, It is greatly to he regretted 
that so much of the native work has been unsystematic, 
but there is no doubt that, the Egyptian has rescued 
many very fine objects, made by his remote ancestors, 
from oblivion or destruction, and there is equally no 
doubt that the amount and extent of the destruction 
of ancient remains which he is alleged to have per¬ 
petrated in recent years have been greatly exaggerated. 

’ Soo Man, April, 1JJ01, pp. 00, 52. 
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Notwithstanding all that has been said about 
“ scientific ” excavations., the native digger deserves 
some credit, for with very few exceptions the excava¬ 
tions which have been successful owe their success 
largely to the information about ancient sites which he 
has supplied* 

Sufficient has been said above to indicate to the 
reader the class of objects which the remarkable 
graves already briefly described have yielded, and it 
now T remains to show how the evidence which they 
afford has been interpreted, and what deductions w r e 
are justified in drawing from it, 

ffhe first investigator to publish a connected scries 
of conclusions based upon an examination of the 
antiquities at. first hand w 7 as Professor Petrie, who, in 
his Naqada and Balia* } p, 59 ff., stated that the classes 
of things, i.e., flints, pottery, etc., which bad been drifting 
into the hands of collectors and into great national 
collections for several years before he began to dig at 
Nakada, belonged “to a large population spread over 
“ the whole of Upper Egypt JJ ; and that a complete 
break existed “ between the Egyptian civilization and 
“that of the New 7 Pace,” 13y the words “New Race” 
be designated the people or c: certain invaders of 
“Egypt i7 by whom the flints, pottery, stone jars, vases, 
etc., had been made, and he decided that the New 7 
Pace “possessed an entirely different culture to that of 
“ the Egyptians, and had no apparent connection with 
“them.” Because burials were found whiuli intruded 

i 
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into the Egyptian tombs of t-lie Early Empire, and 
because a burial of the Xllth Dynasty was superposed 
on burials of the “New Race,” and because brick 
tombs were built during the period of the Xllth 
Dynasty through the ruins of a town of the “New 
Race,” he concluded that the “New llace” lived in 
Egypt after the period of the IYtli Dynasty, and before 
that of the Xllth Dynasty. Because the earthenware 
tables, bowls, etc., which are found in the later style of 
the “ New Race ” tombs appear to be copied from the 
well-known forms of the Early Empire—the adoption 
of forms being due to imitation and not to learning 
from ancient Egyptians, all the copies being made by 
hand, and not on the wheel like the originals—the 
“ New Race ” entered Egypt between the Early and 
Middle Empires. The period in Egyptian history 
available for such an intrusion is after the Yth 
Dynasty and before the rise of the Xltli Dynasty, he,, 
between me. 3322 and me. 3000, and “ from the total 
“ absence of any known Egyptian objects belonging to 
“this age in Upper Egypt, it seems not improbable that 
“ the dominion of the invaders covered these three 
“ centuries, and we may approximately date their re- 
“ mains betw een 3300 and 3000 mb.” Because Egyptian 
objects arc absent, even in tbe biter period of the 
history of the “New Race,” and tlie use of the potter 5 s 
wheel is disregarded, the relations of these “ invaders ” 
with the Egyptians appear to have been completely 
hostile, and there was no trade between them, and we 
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“ must accept tlie expulsion of the Egyptians as having 
“been practically complete from the ThebaicL” That 
the “ New Race >} was a tribe, “ and not merely men 
“employed by Egyptians, is also shown by the pre¬ 
ponderance of women, who have exactly the same 
“ P h ysical characteristics as the mem Everything, 
“ therefore, contradicts the association of the Egyptians 
“ and the New Race; and the absolute exclusion of their 
“remains, one from the other, in both tombs and towns, 
“makes it impossible to regard them as dwelling in the 
“ country together. We therefore conclude that the 
“invaders destroyed or expelled the whole Egyptian 
“population, and occupied the Theba’id alone/'’ That 
the “New Race” were a “sturdy hill people” is proved 
by the “massive logs and tall stature often found/ 5 
They were neither fighters nor quarrelsome, “as only 
“ about one in 300 shew [Vic] bones broken at any 
“ period of life, and not a single skull injured before 
“death has been observed”; they were great hunters, 
they were acquainted with the metals gold, silver, and 
copper, they were right-handed, they could spin and 
weave, they were masters in the art of working in 
stone and in the production of vases and vessels of 
beautiful shape and form; they “had simple marks, 
“ which were probably personal signs, but never com- 
“ bined them to form ideas: thev had fixed beliefs about 
“ the future and the needs of the dead, as the order of 
“the grave furniture is very constant, and the position 
“ of the body almost invariable. Thev had a great 

L 1 4. 1 L_J 
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" burning afc their funerals, though the body was never 
“burnt, .But the bodies were often cut up, iiioto or 
“less, audio some eases certainly treated as if they wore 
“partly eaten.” The “ New Race } ’ was connected by 
Prulbssur Petrie with the Libyans because its pottery 
resembles in shape, and form, and d ecu rat ion, and 
material that of the Kabvles, who are the modern 
representatives of the Libyans, and because the 
hunting habits of the “New Race ” resemble those of 
the Kabyles, and the tattoo patterns of the “New 
Race” resemble those of the Libyans in the tomb 
of Seti L. about e.c. 1370. Ho thought that the 
“Egyptians were largely formed from Libyan imm¬ 
igrants to bogiu with; the basis of the race apparently 
“ being a mulatto of Libyan-negro mixture, judging from 
“ tlic earliest skeletons at Medina.” Pinallvhc concluded 

a 1 

“that in the New Race we see a brauch of the same 
“Libyan race that founded the A mo rite power; that we 
“ have in their remains the example of the civilization of 
“ the southern Mediterranean at the beginning of the 
“ use of metal, about 3200 me. And tluit probably in 
“ the galleys painted on the pottery we see the earliest 
“pictures of that commerce of the Punic race, which 
“ was so important for some three thousand years later 
“on that sea. In short, we have revealed a section of 


“the Mediterranean civilization, preserved and dated 
“for us by the soil of Egypt. ” 

Certain of the conclusions which were arrived at 
by Professor Petrie were generally accepted by both 
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anthropologists and Egyptologists, but these were of 
t-lie class which were self-evident; of the remainder 
many were diametrically opposed to those arrived by 
other investigators at first hand, and many were com¬ 
bated with vigour on all sides. On the one hand 
M. Amelineau claimed that the objects which lie had 
found at Abydos, and which resembled those found by 
Professor Petrie at Tukh, dated from the time of 
the “ divine' T kings of Egypt, and on the other, 
Professor Petrie declared that thev were not older than 

■L-' 

the period which lies between B.c. 3300 and n.d. 3000; 
and the “bed of Osiris,” to which the former excavator 
attributed such a great antiquity, was thought by 
M, Maspero to be a work not older at most than the 
XVIIlth Dynasty. 

At this period of doubt and uncertainty great light 
was thrown upon the predynastic ethnography of 
Egypt and the origin of Egyptian civilization by 
M. J, de Morgan, whose training as a scientific 
geologist and mining engineer qualified him to decide 
many questions on these subjects which were quite 
outside the competence of Egyptologists, and whose 
extensive excavations at Naldkk enahled him to speak 
on the subjects under discussion with peculiar 
authority. In the year 1898 [ he published the second 
volume of his work Recherches sur les Origtnes de 

1 The year given on the titlo-page i& 1897, Gut tlic work did not, 
ay far as I have been able ro find out, appear in England until 
180S. 
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VEgypie, wherein lie described the results of liis 
labours in the field of predynastic research, and set 
forth, tho conclusions at which he had arrived; these 
conclusions were very different from those of Professor 
Petrie, and the evidence now available shows that the 
eminent geologist was usually correct in his assertions. 
Professor Petrie’s observations led him to think that 


the numerous population which produced the remark¬ 
able series of objects already referred to occupied the 
whole of Upper Egypt only, but M. de Morgan showed 
that their remains mav be found on a continuous chain 


of sites which extends from Cairo in the north to Wadi 
Haifa in tho south, with which also may be reckoned 
the Oases and the Fay yum ; thus Professor Petrie’s 
“New Pace ” occupied the whole of the Nile Valley for 
nearly one thousand miles instead of a comparatively 
small portion of it in Upper Egypt, From the list of 
characteristics of the Egyptians and of the “ New Race 15 
which Professor Petrie drew np for purposes of com¬ 
parison, it was clear that the latter were at a lower 
stage in the scale of civilization than the former, and 
that the maimers, and customs, and industries, and 
abilities of the two peoples were entirely different, and 
that their physical characteristics were entirely distinct. 
Moreover, the objects found in the graves of the “New 
Race” showed not the slightest trace of Egyptian 
influence, and the graves contained no objects which 
liad been made by Egyptians ; but there existed con¬ 
siderable evidence to show that the historical Egyptians 
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had borrowed large!}' from tlio industries of the “New 
Pace.” 

I’he net result of all this proved that the Egyptians 
and the “New Pace” did not live side by side, and 
that they did not occupy the country at the same time ; 
for had there been communication between them, the 
more civilized race would have transmitted to the less 
civilized a great number of its manners and customs, 
and the results of its industrial arts, and the use of 
Egyptian objects would have boon adopted by the race 
with inferior civilization. This being so. one of the 
two peoples must have preceded the other in the 
country of Egypt, and the first occupant could be none 
other than Professor Petrie’s “New "Race,because, in 
spite of its less advanced degree of civilization, it had 
borrowed nothing from the more advanced Egyptians. 
The “ New Race” were, then, the aborigines, or 
perhaps, more correctly, Ihe inhabitants of Egypt, 
whom the Egyptians found there when they entered or 
invaded the country, and they could ho nothing else. 

Having thus proved the great antiquity of the “New T 
Pace/’ M. de Morgan w r ent on to show that the period 
assigned by Professor Petrie for their existence in 
Egypt was an impossible one, for at the end of the 
Early Empire Egypt was highly civilized, and its 
armies had advanced far into Western Asia and the 
Eastern Sudfm, and its kings were ruling over large 
tracts of country; how, then, could a semi-barbarous 
people like those which formed the “New Race/ 1 
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who were armed with flint weapons only, invade Egypt., 
and expel or massacre the whole of tire population, of 
the country without leaving any trace of it behind? 

Tile correct chronological position having been 
assigned by M* de Morgan to the “New Pace,” it 
remained to consider whence they came and where their 
original home was situated. Professor Petrie had come 
to the definite conclusion (Nag a da, p. Of) that the New 

Pace were Libyans and also kinsmen of the A mo rites 

»■ 

of Syria, and that their remains were examples of the 
southern Mediterranean civilization of about n,C, 3200 ; 
but it is only possible to speak of the New Pace as 
being Lib vans in the sense that they were the north¬ 
east African substratum of the later race of historic 
Egyptians. Of the Libyans of p redye as tic times we 
know nothing, and, as M. de Morgan has shown that the 
“New Pace” were the aborigines of Egypt, or at least the 
people whom the Egyptians found in Egypt when they 
entered the country, it is futile to declare a relationship 
between the “New Pace” of, say, n.c. 5000, and the 
AmoriteSj for whom the character of pre-Semitic abori¬ 
gines of Palestine is clai med, so far as we know, on insuffi¬ 
cient evidence. A similarity between ea rly Palestinian 
and “New Pace ” pottery does not necessarily imply any 
racial connection between Libyans and Amorites, and, 
since Professor Petrie's date for the “ New Pace ” was 
wrong by at least 2000 years, by his words, “civilization of 
£f tlic southern Mediterranean,” we can only understand 
an early civilization which was Egyptian, for there is as 
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yet no proof that the primitive culture of Palestine and of 
the Aegean dates from a period which is as remote as b.c. 
5000* On the other hand, M. de Morgan declares that 
he is greatly troubled to lind for the peoples who dwelt 
in the valley of the Nile before the Egyptians a name 
which will exactly express his thong]its on the subject; 
he cannot describe them as aborigines, or autochthones, 
for they were not horn in the country, and they 
probably came from other countries, and either drove 
out or subjugated the men who lived in the country 
before them, and whom they found on their arrival 
there. Further, he is unable to employ the term 
£f Libyans,” for that would imply a special origin, and 
besides we have, lie thinks, no reason for placing the 
hearth of this human race in one country any more 
than in another. Though not strictly exact, he decided 
to use the expression indigenes 15 for describing the 
“ New ltace,” and this he uses throughout his book in 
its relative and not absolute sense, for we know nothing 
whatever about the origin of this people or of those 
who preceded them in the Valley of the Nile, 1 

The question, of the racial connection between the 
Egyptians and the Libyans has been discussed from a 
crahiologieul point of view by Mi\ Kandall-Maciver, who 
has arrived at the following conclusion :—“ The result of 
“ this whole investigation has been to show that Libya 
tc and early Egypt were not united by arty ties of race, 
‘ ; bnt that thev were in sufficiently close contact with 

* *■ t- 

1 J, de Morgan, o.p, cii,, p. 51. 
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“ one another or with some common centre to have 
“developed a culturo vvliicli was in some important 
“respects identical. While, however, too little is 

“ known of the early civilization of the Berbers to 

■/ 

“ permit of stating whether it exhibited any character¬ 
istics alien to Egypt, it is certain that the prehistoric 
“Egyptians were acquainted with developments of art 
“ of which no trace is to be found in Libya. ... A 
“natural prejudice inclines the archaeologist to suppose 
“ that it was the Egyptian who possessed the superior skill, 
“ and who supplied their products to their loss civilized 
“ neighbours without deriving* much from the latter ill 
“return; but, after all, there is not sufficient evidence 
“to justify any confident assertion upon the point.” 
(.Libyan Notes, pp. Ill, 118.) In his more recent 
work, Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos, Mr. Bandall- 
Maciver reasserts those views. 

Professor Wiedemann thinks that the civilization which 
is illustrated by the objects from Nakikla was in some 
way related to that of the western neighbours of Egypt, 
and that this is more evident if wc consider the "incontro- 
“ vortible connection” between the civilization of Nakhda 
and that which one calls the “island civilization” of 
Greece, which preceded the Mycenaean period in the 
country of the northern Mediterranean. But with the 
evidence at present boforo us it is difficult to accept 
as definite or final any statement which asserts an 
absolute connection between the predynastic cultures 
of Egypt and Greece, for tlic very simple fact that we 
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have at present no reason for dating even the most 
primitive antiquities from Greece before B.c. 2500, 
whereas in respect of the predynastic antiquities of 
Egypt almost the latest possible date that can be 
assigned to them is n.a 5000. And in this connection 
it is important to note that Mr. Arthur Evans* recent 
discoveries point to the fact that the most primitive cul¬ 
ture of Greece, i,e,, the culture illustrated by the “Island 
Graves, 1 * was more or less contemporaneous with the 
period of the Xllth Dynasty, 1 And if this be so, it 
follows that the fragments of painted Pre-Mycenaean 
pottery " which were found in the tombs of Tcha, Ten, and 
Semerkh at, kings of the 1st Egyptian Dynasty, cannot 
belong to the period of these Icings, but must have been 
introduced into their tombs at some subsequent period. 
Relying on his view described above, Professor Wiede¬ 
mann is of opinion that the autochthones of Egypt wore 
related to the “ Libyans,” that they wore conquered 
and reduced to a state of slavery by another people, 
and that at the beginning of the Early Empire they 
formed the inferior class in the Valley of the 
Kile, 

The views of the eminent anthropologist and crani- 
ologist, Professor Sergi, on tho subject, though neither 
convincing nor satisfactory, must here be noted, 

J Sco Evans, l J rim\tive Fictogr&%))>.$, p. 105 fE.; Hall, Oldest CiviliMi- 
tion of Greece, p. 71. 

a These are exhibited in the First Vase Room of the British 
Museum (Wall-ease No. 5). 
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for in his Meditvi'ranecm Rare, p. 01 f., he says:— 
“ I cannot here reproduce all the reasons brought 
“ forward by de Morgan against the opinion of Petrie, 
“ but they seem to me for the most part just, and 
“I accept his conclusions that wc are here concerned 
“with a primitive population, not one that arrived at a 
“ late epoch of the old Egyptian empire; as also 1 
“accept bis opinion that we find here a civilisation 
“ anterior to that of the Pharaohs in its definite and 
“ well known forms. Put I cannot follow de Morgan 
“ when he attempts to show, even with the aid of 
“anthropology, that the prehistoric population was 
“ different from the Egyptian, which he would bring 
“ from Asia. Many arguments against his opinions 
“may be found In his own discoveries at hTaqnda and 
“ elsewhere, and in the physical characters of the 
“skulls described by Fonquct, as well as by Petrie. 
“First of all we may note the method of burial adopted 
“ill the necropolis of Naqada and elsewhere, so well 
“ investigated by Wiedemann, who, though desiring to 
“show the Asiatic origin of the Egyptians, really 
“furnishes arguments favourable to the opposite 
“opinion of an African origin. Excavation in a 
“necropolis of the Naqada type shows that the men of 
“ that period had three methods of burial: ' Either the 
“ f grave received the disseminated and incomplete hones, 
“ 1 or the skeleton was placed in a position recalling that 
“* of the foetus, or the body was burnt in a monumental 
“ 1 tomb,’ as seems to have been the case with a royal 
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“tomb explored by do Morgan, though this has been 
“ doubted and even denied by others. (See de Risking, 
“ Lcs Origines de VEgypte, in L f Anthropologic, toI. ix, 
“p. 415.) Wiedemann, however, accepts this con- 
“elusion, and also agrees that these three usages are 
“unlike the classical customs ol‘ the Egyptians, but he 
“believes it. may be shown that, they are intimately 
“united with the Egyptian religion and with the 
“worship of Osiris and Homs, as learnt from the Boob 
“ of the Bead and the ritual formulae of the Egyptians. 
“Referring to dismemberment, Wiedemann states that 
“ c the vestiges of this very ancient, custom have never 
“ £ completely disappeared, and are preserved not only in 
“ 4 the texts hut also in actual practices. Up to a very 
“ *lato period the lower part of the foot of the mummy 
“ 'was dislocated, and in other cases the phallus of the 
“ 'corpse was cut off in order to he embalmed separately 
:I 'and buried near the mummy.’ This explains, in his 
“ opinion, the dismemberment and disorder of the 
“ bodies in the graves discovered by Petrie, and hence 
“ a custom which was symbolically preserved down to 
“the latest epoch of Egyptian history, As regards 
“ the absence of portions of the body, explained by 
££ Petrie as due to a special kind of anthro})ophagv 3 
“ with the object of inheriting the virtues of the dead, 
“Wiedemann gives no satisfactory explanation, hut 
“ cannot accept anthropophagy. . . , This transforma¬ 
tion of burial customs has convinced me that there 
££ has been a real evolution up to the definite form of 
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“embalming which then remained constant. Of this 
“Fouquet, in his cruniological examination, found 
“ evident traces in the skulls of Jr>eit All am, of Guebch 
“Silsileh, and other places. There exists, lie states, in 
“the skulls of the rude stone epoch in Egypt, deposits 
“of bitumen mixed with cerebral substance, and this 
“bitumen could not have been introduced tv the nasal 
“passages, the brain not having been removed, but only 
“by the occipital foramen, after the head had been 
“ cut off; and Potrio repeatedly states that the head 
“ was generally cut off in tlie graves lie explored, Be 
“Morgan is compelled to admit that the burial customs 
“ of the early Egyptians were not yet fixed. If this 
“was so, it cannot he affirmed that the historical 
“ Egyptians were not the descendants of those who loft 
“their graves at Abydos, Naqada, and Balias, that is 
“to say, the graves of neolithic civilisation. Besides, 
“ the royal tomb at Naqada, regarded as the tomb 
“of Monos, the founder of the Tst Dynasty, clear!v 
“shows a transition between neolithic civilisation 
“ and a now civilisation slowly acquiring its definite 
“characters,” 

Professor Sergi devotes several pages to a discussion 
of tlie evidence derived from cramolorjv concerning; the 
“New Race,”which he concludes thus (p, 112) :—“Not 
“only in this comparison of prehistoric skulls with those 
“of the dynasties do we find that both show the same 

V 

“ forms and therefore belong to the same stock, hut. also by 
“ an examination of the royal mummies of Beir-el-Bahari, 
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“ which, ay I liavc found, yield ellipsoidal and pentagonal 
“forma as well as one beloid. On these grounds the 
“conviction has grown in my mind that there is no 
“difference nf race between the historical Egyptians 
“and the men who preceded them, the so-eallcd Proto- 
“ Egyptians of Eyans, and Morgan's f old raced Both 
“alike belong to the Mediterranean stock, and are of 
“African origin,” The above remarks, coming as they 
do from an expert cvaniologist, are extremely interesting, 
hut they leave an uneasy suspicion in the mind that 
the eraniulogieal measurements of predvnastic skulls 
cannot he regarded as possessing any very definite or 
absolute authority in the settlement of the question 
under consideration, and that the archaeologist must 
expect hut little help from data which are capable of 
being interpreted in several ways. 

The view enunciated by Professor Wiedemann 
resembles closely that of M, Maspero, who many years 
ago held the opinion that the root-stock of the Egyp¬ 
tians was African, and in his latest pronouncement on 
the subject he says that the hulk of the Egyptian 
population presents the characteristics of the white 
races which one finds settled from all antiquity in the 
parts of the Libyan continent which are on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, that it originated in Africa itself, 
and that it made its way into Egypt from the west or 
from the south-west, lie further suggests that when 
this people arrived in Egypt they may have found 
there a black race, which they either destroyed or 
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drove out, and that they wore subsequently added to in 
number bv Asiatics who wore introduced either 
through the Isthmus of Suez or through the marshes 
of the Delta, 1 The views of Professors Maspero and 
Wiedemann seem to be the deductions wliicli wo cannot 
help making from the facts before us, and aw they are 
propounded by men who are both archaeologists and 
Egyptologists they merit serious consideration hy all 
who are interested in the matter. We must, however, 
note in passing that there is no reason for assuming 
the existence of a black, or negro population, who 
preceded the “ New Race ’* in the occupation of the 
country, and that the importance of the Asiatic 
element in the historical Egyptian has been under¬ 
stated. 

We are now face to face with the difficult question, 

“Where did the conquerors of the 'Now Race 7 come 
from? 7 ’ i.c., Where was the original home of the 
people who supplanted the ‘‘New Race,' 7 and who 
founded tho civilization of tlio historical Egyptians ? * 

All the evidence now available points to the fact that 
these conquerors came from Asia, and as arguments 
which can be advanced in support of this statement the 
following may be mentioned :— 

(1) An examination of the words found in the early 
Egyptian inscriptions proves that many of them are 
akin to the dialects of North and North-East Africa; 
but it is also evident that in tho matter of personal 
J llistoirc Aiicicnne, Pari a, 1S9 5, pp, 45, 46. 
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pronouns, pronominal suffixes, idioms, etc., tlie language 
exhibits such remarkable similarities to Ike Semitic 
dialects, that they cannot be the result of accident. 
The only rational way to account for these phenomena 
is to assume that the language of the Semitic nations 
and that of the inhabitants of Egypt were descended 
from the same common stock, from which they had been 
severed at a very remote period. But it is not correct 
to assert that the Egyptian language is a Semitic 
dialect; on the contrary, it is one of the indigenous 
languages of North Africa which became greatly 
modified through Proto-Semitic influences; such 
influences must have emanated from Asia, and they did 
so at a time when the Semitic languages had not 
assumed the form in which they are known in the* 
oldest literatures, and when they were, more or less, in 
a state of flux. 

(2) The predynastie graves, of whatever kind, 
contain no inscriptions, and it is clear that those who 
made them were unacquainted with the art of writing, 
M. de Morgan declares that about n.o, 4000 the only 
peoples 111 the world who could write were the Semitic 
and Turanian Chaldeans, who lived side by side in 
Mesopotamia, and the Egyptians, who lived in a country 
which was at some distance from the Euphrates, and that 
the systems of writing employed ky all three peoples had 
a common origin, and that it is more rational to assume 
that the art of writing was transmitted from the 
Mesopotamian to the Egyptian peoples, than to think 
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that it was discovered by each, group independently, 
especially as the distance between them was com¬ 
paratively small, and communication between them 
was relatively easy. Many scholars have held this 
view substantially for several years past, but all do not 
agree as to the details of the manner in which the 
transmission was effected. If we assume that the 
conquerors of the ff New Race ” eaine from a country in 
which the art of writing was practised, it is natural 
that they should bring with them a knowledge of it 
into Egypt; but although the fundamentals of the 
picture systems of writing employed in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt may at one time have been identical, it ls 
quite certain that they developed on entirely different 
lines, and that an important factor in the different 
methods of development was the material employed for 
writing purposes in the two countries. In Mesopotamia 
the material most used for writing upon was clay, 
while in Egypt papyrus was employed; this was 
probably due to the fact that because of its line texture 
and tenacity the clay of Mesopotamia was more suitable 
for tablets which had to be inscribed and baked, than 
the mud of Egypt, I3e this as it may, tile influence of 
the material upon the writing was soon evident, for 
whereas the Egyptian scribe found it was very easy to 
depict the curves and circular forms of natural and 
artificial objects on papyrus, liis Babylonian brother 
found it to be almost impossible to do so, and lie was 
obliged to make wedges impressed upon the soft clay to 
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take the place of linear designs. 1 That the knowledge 
of writing was probably derived from some Asiatic source 
seems evident, hut the Egyptian written character was 
not a modification of the linear Babylonian script, still 
less of any variation of cuneiform character; it is 
probably more correct to assert, that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the early cuneiform characters had a 
common ancestor, of which no traces have survived. 

(3) The predynastic graves of the later period were 
found to contain numbers of small objects made of 
copper and bronze; the material for the former might 
quite well have been dug out from the mines of Sinai 
by the indigenous peoples of Egypt, though no 
evidence in support of this view exists. On the other 
hand, there is every probability that they obtained 
their knowledge of the artificial composition bronze 
from some nation that dwelt in or near Southern 
Mesopotamia, where bronze was apparently made and 
used for various purposes at a very early period, 

(4) Perhaps one of the strongest arguments in favour 

of an Asiatic origin of the conquerors of the “Mow 

Kacc ” is the use, in the early ages only of Egyptian 

history, of the cylinder seal, which is one of the chief 

characteristics of the Sumerian and Babylonian uivili- 

■ *■ 

zation, and which was employed universally in Mesopo- 

1 Tbe moat recent word on this interesting subject Las been raid 
by Mr. L. "W. King in bis Easy Lessons in Hi# Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
p. 3 ff. Tba development of the wedge characters from tbe picture 
signs is well illustrated by the comparative list given on p. 4. 
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tamia and the neighbouring countries from the earliest 
to the latest times, In Egypt tlie earliest cylinder 
seals appear not to be older than the 1st Dynasty, and 
the latest in the British Museum is Mo. 16,579, which 
is inscribed with the name of Amen-hetep I., b.c, 1600, 
In connection with cylinder seals must also be men¬ 
tioned the art of brick-making, and as we do not find 
any brick buildings in Egypt much before the period 
of the 1st Dynasty, whilst they were common in 
Mesopotamia from the earliest times, we arc justified 
io assuming that a knowledge of brick-making W'as 
brought into tlie country from the East. 

(5) It has been declared that whilst in general the 
Babylonians buried their dead in a semi-embryonic 
position, 1 they were sometimes in tlie habit of burning 
thorn partly or wholly," but sufficient regard has not 
been paid to the date of the tombs ill Babylonia which 
are here referred to. The glazed pottery which is found 
with such burials, and the peculiar character of the 
earthen ware coffins and objects that accompany them, 
proclaim that all such burials belong to a period 
subsequent to that of tlie rule of the Persians in 
Mesopotamia; we should therefore he in error if we 
attempted to prove a connection between the predynastic 
Egyptians and the Babylonians by comparing a tomb 

1 See Taylor, Notes on the it urns of Muqmjr (Journal Eh A, S., xv. 
(1855), p. 270). 

~ Koldewcy, Die AUbabylonischen Grater (Zeilsoluift fur As* 
syriologie, vol. ii. j>p. 403-430). 
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in BabyIonia of, say, B.c. 250, with a tomb in Egypt 
of, say, B,c, 6000, Besides this, we are assuming that 
the conquerors of the “New Race ” were akin to the 
Babylonians, and it was this very people who introduced 
into Egypt the custom of burying the dead lying on 
their back at full length, a custom which, eventually 
superseded the indigenous Egyptian practice of burying 
the dead in a semi-embryonic position. From the 
famous “ Stela of the Yulture3 ” 1 it is clear that the 
early Babylonians were buried lying at full length and 
not in the doubled-up position which is the chief 
characteristic of the earliest raeo of Egyptians, 

The facts set out in the above five paragraphs make 
it clear that the invaders of Egypt who conquered the 
“New Race 11 and amalgamated with them came from 
the Bast, and although it cannot be proved, as is some- 
times stated,'- that the Egyptians derived tlioir earliest 
culture from Babylonia, it is certain that many of the 
most important elements of Egyptian culture were 
brought into Egypt by a people who were not remotely 
connected with the Babylonians, Where did this 
people come from ? By what route did they enter 
Egypt ? To answer these questions two theories have 
been propounded: according to one, the conquerors of 
the “New Race ” entered Egypt from the north-east by 
way of the peninsula of Sinai and the Delta, making 

lH.de Sarzeti, Decawvertf, f? en Chaldee, p* 97, plate 3 (7, Paris, 
188-4. 

" Hummel, The Civilization of the East, p. 1. 
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their way thence up the river; according to the 
other, which is certainly the more probable, starting 
from some point in Southern Arabia, they crossed over 
the straits of Bab al-Mandab to the African shore, 
which they followed northwards until they arrived at 
the entrance of the Wadi Hammaoiat at Kuser, 1 they 
then entered this valley, and after a few davs > march 
arrived in Egypt near the ancient city of Copt os. 
According to both theories this people was of a Proto- 
Semitic origin, and as it. is admitted by many eminent 
authorities that the cradle of the Semitic Race was in 
Arabia, the home of these invaders may quite well have 
been in the southern part of that- country, and their 
civilization may equally well have been derived from 
the Sumerians of Babylonia, In favour of this hitter 
theory the following arguments may be adduced :— 

1. Tradition generally asserts that the god Iforus of 
Behutet and his servants, or followers, who are described 

i * j j 



as mesmu or 


he., fI metal-workers,” and who are to he identified with 



Ilorus,” who accompany the other form of the god, i.e,, 



(Ilarsicsis), came from the South and not the 
North, Bv the word South we are not to under- 

nf 

stand Nubia or Central Africa, as some have con- 
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tended, but the South of Egypt, or Upper Egypt, 
when the writer is considering the matter from 
the standpoint of Lower Egypt. Now in the whole 
legend of ITor us and his menniu we no douht have a 
tradition of the invasion of Egypt from the South by 
the conquerors of the ff New Race/' who succeeded in 
overthrowing the indigenous peoples chiefly by their 
weapons of metal. The hieroglyphic inscriptions which 
record this legend under different forms mention the 
neighbourhood of Denderah as the place where the 
principal battle between Horus and his mcnniu and the 
indigenous people took place, a record of tlie incident 
being preserved in the name of the place which the 

Egyptians called “ Khata-neter 5 ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ® i.e,, the 

u god's slaughter.” 1 Now, according to the second 
theory the invaders made their way to Kuser, and if 
they entered Egypt by the Wadi TIammam&t, they 
would strike the Nile at a point near the modern town 
of Kona, which is almost exactly opposite Denderah, 
near which, as we have said above, the battle took 
place. Having arrived at this point the conquerors 
occupied the country to the south as well as to the 
north, but they seem to have met with considerable 
opposition near Thebes, and not to have advanced much 
further than the modern town of Edfu, where their 
leader founded a settlement, which continued to the 

1 On this le£ 0 nd see NaTille, Mytdie cVHor-us, plates 12-19; 
and Muspero, Les Forgeruns d’Horns } Kiitd-ts de Myikolofjie i ToL II, 
p. 313 ff. 
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latest times, and formed the principal seat ol the 
worship of Horns of Pehutet. This is tlie legend of 
the fight between Horns and Set, i.e., the struggle of 
the invading leader and liis followers against the so- 
called “ New Race.” 

2. Another legend makes the goddess Hath or {ic. f 
n^| Het-Ttoru, “House of ITorua ”), the 
principal seal of whoso worship was at Denderah, 
come from Ta-notor j i.e., the “divine 

I T! I 

land/* or “land of the god 15 ■ in late times this name 
is often applied in the texts to Egypt, but in the 
earliest times it always refers to a country to the south 
of Egypt, which may well be identified with Somaliland 
and Abyss ini a, or oven the country further to the north, 
bo., the modern Erythrea. 

th The Egyptians themselves always seem to have 
had some idea that they were connected with tlio people 

of the land of Punt □ ^ , a country which is 

AVJW\ 

probably identical with the T a meter, or the “divine 
land” mentioned above, and BE Naville thinks that 
there may have been among the Egyptians a “vague 
and ancient tradition that they originally came from 
the land of Punt, and that it had been their home 
before they invaded and conquered the lower valley of 
the Nile,” 1 As the name Punt is always written in 

v 

the texts without 'j, the determinative of a foreign 
l Dew ft Eaho.ri) Pfc. III., London, 1S98, p. II. 
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country, it seemed as if they regarded the people of that 
place as being racially connected with themselves ; and 
we are probably justified in regarding the inhabitants 
of Punt as a section of the invading hosts from Arabia 
which was left behind by the greater portion of the 
conquerors on their way from the Bab al-lfandab to 
Kusfrr. Whether this be so or not, it is quite obvious 
from the representations of the people of Punt which 
occur on the monuments that the racial connection 
between the two peoples must have been exceedingly 
close - and we may note in passing that the plaited, 
turned-up beard which is a characteristic of the 
Egyptian gods is found to have been worn by the 
inhabitants of Punt in the time of Queen Hatshepset; 
and also by the Egyptians of the 1st Dynasty, though 
never at a later date. It is sometimes stated that the 
conquering race, having passed through Punt to Egypt, 
made its way onwards into Palestine, and that the 
Philistines (of the Bible) are probably a branch of this 
race; such a statement, however, ignores all the 
arguments in favour of a Western or European origin 
for the Philistines. To suggest still further that the 
name of the people of Punt is in any way connected 
with that of the Poeni or Phoenicians, who in later 
times founded the Punic colony of Carthage, is to 
betray ail ignorance of the following facts :—1. That 
the Phoenicians were pure Semites, who spoke a 
language which was almost identical with Hebrew; 
2. That there is no evidence that they called themselves 
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by any name which in any way resembled Pun or Punt 
01 tlio Greek Phoimx; 3. That the Latin adjective 
ptimmt’S is derived from the 1101 m Pocnus, which is 
the Latin equivalent of the word Phoinix, between 
which and the word Punt there Is no resemblance or 
connection whatsoever. 

It may now be mentioned that the theory, which 
would make the conquerors of the “ Now Pace SJ enter 
Egypt by tlie Wadi Hairmiamut, receives a remarkable 
confirmation in the fact that the earliest tombs and 
monuments of the dynastic Egyptians are found in the 
neighbourhood of Coptos, where the Wadi Ham mam at 
opens into the Nile Talley, he., at Abydos and Naldda, 
and that Manctho states that the first two dynaslios 
of kings were of Tbinite origin. Wo have briefly 
described the excavations which have been made in the 
predynastic cemeteries of Egypt by Europeans and 
others, and have mentioned the principal deductions, 
which may fairly be made from the facts which have 
come to light through the labours "of the excavators, 
concerning the original homes and origin of those who 
were buried in them; and we may now, in a few 
paragraphs, summarize the information derived from 
an examination of the objects which were found in 
them, and so endeavour to give the reader an idea of 
the physical characteristics and customs of the men 
who at such a remote period, by their skill and 
knowledge, obtained a position of pre-eminence among 
their fellows. 
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The prcdynastic Egyptians, that is to say, that 
stratum of them which wa3 indigenous to North Africa, 
belonged to a white or light-skinned race with fair 
hair, 1 who in many particulars resembled the Libyans, 
who in later historical times lived very near the 
western bank of the Nile. They were dolichocephalic, 
or “ long-headed,” i.e., the diameter of their skulls 
from side to side, or thu transverse diameter, bore a 
less proportion to the longitudinal diameter, i.e., that 
from front to back, than 8 to 10 ; hence they were, both 
physically and mentally, entirely different from the 
Egyptians, whose skulls, in respect of measurements, 
occupy a middle position between the dolichocephalic 
and the hr achy cephalic, or “short-headed” men. The 
hair of both sexes was short, and the beards of the men 
were long and pointed, hut turned up at the points; 
the faces of both men and women were regular and 
oval in shape, and the lips projected but slightly. 
The eves of the women were almond shaped and very 
broad, and they were shaded with heavy, arched eye¬ 
brows; the figures of the women were comparatively 
slim, their thighs wore broad, and their feet of moderate 
size, with, in some cases, a good instep. Both men and 
women seem to have had slightly sloping shoulders, 
and to have been a little above the average height, and 

1 Prof. Virchow [Al* han filling en dvr Kc-m-gl. Pm if. Alcad* der 
'Wissenstfiaften. Berlin, 1399) declares that the light colour of the 
hair found on pre dynastic bodies is due to the action of the salt in 
the soil, and that the hair was originally black. 
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not of a heavy type in their build. They seem to have 
tattooed their bodies with figures of animals and with 
wavy lines, etc., but the direct evidence for this 
assumption is not very strong. 1 It is well known that 
nearly all semi-savage or barbarous peoples adorn 
their bodies either with painted scenes or with tattooed 
designs, and there is no good reason for believing that 
the predynastic Egyptians formed any exception to the 
general rule. The dynastic Egyptians do not seem to 
have adopted tattooing on any considerable scale, 
although, according to the examples quoted by 
Professor Wiedemann, 3 they resorted to it occasionally, 
but M, de Morgan thinks that the pieces of red and 
yellow ochre, which are found so frequently in the 
tombs of the predynastic Egyptians, formed the colour¬ 
ing matter which they used in tattooing/ and if this be 
so the custom must have been widespread. It is 
probable that in the daytime most of the predynastic 
Egyptians wore no clothing of any kind, bill the 
members of the ruling houses or families seem to have 
worn the undressed skins of animals, such as goats or 
gazelles, made into drawers which they fastened round 
the waist with a rope or cord tied into a knot; in any 
case there is no evidence that they wore long, louse, 
flowing garments. It seems that when skins of animals 
were worn it was the custom to allow the tail of the 

1 Hoc J. de llnrg&n, EUiiXogt'&phic V't'iJiistoriyue, p. 50. 

s Sec J. do Morgan, op * cit. t 222 , and Lspsins, DenkinaLtf) 

iii. 10G, J 00, 
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animal to hang down behind the man’s bach; this is a 
characteristic of men’s dress in the early dvnastic 

■ij' n 1 

times, and survives as an important feature of the 
festal costume of kings and gods down to the latest 
period. The principal garment of the women seems to 
have been a skirt-, not very loose, which reached almost 
to the ankles, and the upper part of the body and the 
arms remained without covering. In the accompanying 
illustration are reproduced a. few p re dynastic ivory 
figures of women from the British Museum collection, 
which will give the reader an idea of the general 
appearance of women during the p re dynastic period. 
Nos. 1, 2. and 3 illustrate the earliest types, and Nos,4, 
5, and 6 a later typo, which shows the treatment of the 
hair when allowed to grow long; No. 5 has eyes inlaid 
with lapis-lazuli, hy which we are probably intended to 
understand that the woman here represented had blue 
eyes. No. 7 belongs probably to a much later date, 
for, judging by the fringed or pleated work round the 
neck of the garment which the woman wears, at the 
period when she lived the people must have been able 
to weave linen of some fineness; another proof of 
the later date of the figure is the manner in which the 
hair is gathered up into a mass, and held in position 
by a fillet which runs round the hack of the head. 
According to M. dc Morgan, the art of weaving was 
unknown to the earliest predynastic Egyptians, and ho 
bases this view upon the fact that he found no woven 
stuffs in any of the graves except such as contained 
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Bone or ivury fi^nne of a mother and child of the curly Dynasbic Period (?) 

(Full size.) 
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DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 


metal objects; in this ease No. 7 must belong either to 
the period of the 1st Dynasty or that which immediately 

preceded it. 

Predvnastic women wore neck- 
laces of beads made of earnclian, 
agate, flint, and other hard stones, 
and of limestone, and shells ; 
bracelets made of ivory, limestone, 
flint, and mother-of-pearl have 
also been found in their graves. 
The flint bracelets prove that the 
makers must have possessed a 
marvellous facility in the working 
of flint, which could only have 
been acquired as the result of 
flint'working for generations, and 
we may well believe that the pro¬ 
duction of a flint bracelet marked 
the highest point of the art. Flint 
bracelets are rare in dynastic times, 
and it seems as if Egyptian women 
then no longer wore them. A 
number of bone combs with short 
teeth have been found in pre*- 
dynastic graves, but they can 
hardly have been used except for 
purposes of ornament, if they were 
known in the early period, for women as well as men 
wore their hair short; some combs are surmounted by 



J8666 
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figures of birds, but these must belong to the period 
which immediately preceded dynastic times* Side by 
side with these must be mentioned the large numbers of 
bone and ivory objects to which the name pendants 
has been given; they are often curved and in shape 
generally resemble the claw of an animal. Some of 
them are piereed at the broad end, and some of them 
have notches cut there, and all of them are ornamented 
with horizontal, diagonal, or zigzag lines; it seems as 
if such objects must have been worn as ornaments, or 
have served some purpose of the toilet. Tn the same 
class M. de Morgan groups the long, hollow ivory sticks 
which are made in the form of rude figures of men; 
the larger end is usually closed by means of a stopper 
made of some resinous substance, and the hollow 
beneath is found to be tilled with coloured substance, 
such as sulphur of antimony, etc* 

Thus we have seen that the earliest predynastic men 
and women in Egypt dressed themselves in skins, and 
that their descendants, certainly the female portion of 
them, at least, made themselves garments out of woven 
fabrics, and that the ornaments worn by tlie women 
consisted of necklaces of beads made of stones, etc., of 
bracelets made of hint, etc., and of combs, pendants, 
and plaques made of bone and ivory. The ivory 
sticks referred to above as being filled with some 
coloured substance we may look upon us protot} r pes 
of the I'ohl or stibium tubes of the dynastic period, 
and the presence of sulphur of antimony, to which 
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M. tie Morgan refers, adds confirmation to the sug¬ 
gestion. 

r rhe dwellings of the predynastic Egyptians were 
small huts formed of branches of trees or reeds, 1 tied 
together with twigs, and probably much resembled the 
huts, with walls formed of reeds tied together and roofs 
made of the dried leaves of palms called " salatik,” 
which are in common use among the belter classes of 
the Sudan at the present day; in the summer time 
they did, no doubt, as the modern Egyptian docs when 
he is pasturing liis flocks in Upper Egypt, i.e., simply 
sheltered themselves behind a mat of reeds through 
which the wind could easily make its way. Of the 
position of such dwellings nothing can be said, for all 
traces of the habitations of the predynastic Egyptians in 
the actual valley are buried under some forty feet of Kile 
mud. Buildings or houses made of crude brick usually 
contain the remains of metal objects, a fact which is 
sufficient to prove that the art of brick-making is one 
of the characteristics of the conquerors of the “Now 
Eace,” i.e.j of the invaders from the East. Whether 
the indigenous population was dense or only very large 
cannot at present be said, but, judging from the 
remains of the predynastic settlements which M. de 
Morgan identified on the edge of the desert oil both 

1 Tliis view was also hold hy Diodorus Siculus (I. xliii.), oimtiriv 
ft fefc Twif K&KdfAG>ir SoKtfid^ot/T as TavT rf. (Ed. 

Didot, p. 36.) 
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banks of tlio Nile, the occupants of the country must 
have been, tolerably numerous; 

From the fact that the predynastic Egyptians buried 
thoir dead in skins of animals, and that they also 
wore drawers made of skins, we are justified in assuming 
that they spent much of their time in hunting in the 
forests, which in the period of their earliest occupation 
of the Nile Valiev covered tho banks of tile river. 
The numerous ivory objects which have boon found in 
their graves seem to indicate that the elephant must 
have been one of the wild animals which tliev 

■k' 

hunted, but it is pretty certain that long before the 
arrival of the dynastic Egyptians that mighty beast 
had retreated from the country and made his home 
further to tlio south, Tho name “Abu,” i.e., 
“elephant/’ which is given to tho Island of Elephantine 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, is probably due to the 
fact tlmt- some one in very early days thought that tho 
shape of the island rosombled that of an elephant, just 
as some centuries ago tho Arabs, thinking that the 
piece of land on which the great city was built at tho 
point whore the Elue Nile flows into the White Nile 
resembled the trunk of an elephant, called the city 
itself 4 ‘ Khartum/’i.e., “ elephant’s trunk.” The chief 
point of interest In the old name of Elephantine Island 
is that the early Egyptians who gave it the name 
“Abu” must have known w r hat an elephant was like, 
and that they were familiar with the form of the 
animal. But although the elephant was not found in 
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Egypt in oarly dynastic times, we are certain that the 
hippopotamus was, and that he was often limited 
cither in or near Egypt is dear from the fact that the 
tombs of great men often contain pictures showing the 
pursuit and attack of the beast by the deceased; the 
wild hull, the wild boar, and all the various lands of 
animals of the gazelle an! antelope species, the lion, 
leopards of various kinds, the hyaena, tlie wolf, tile 

jackal, the crocodile, etc., were 
frequently hunted. The princi¬ 
pal homes of such wild animals 
must, have been the swamps and 
marshes which existed in many 
parts of the Nile YaUey and in 
the Delta, and it was in these 
that the predynastic and dynastic 
Egyptians sought their prey; 
the formation of such can be 
well explained by wfyit takes 
place to this day in the rivers 
to the south of Egypt. As long 
as the rivers are in Hood their 
irregular channels are filled to ' 
overflowing, but as soon as the rains in Central Africa 
cease the rivers fall rapidly, and before long dry patches 
and sand-banks appear in their beds. As the supply of 
water further diminishes, such patches grow wider and 
longer, and eventually the river becomes nothing but 
a series of lakes and marshes or swamps, separated 
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Group o£ green slate objects In the term of animals, etc. FreelynaaLie Ferioil. 























GO MARSHES AND SWAMPS OF EARLY EGYPT 

from each other by long reaches of sand; want of 

j- 

water compels the animals and reptiles to congregate in 
and about, such lakes and swamps, and travellers who 
have seen such in the remote parts of the Atbara and 
of the Blue and White Niles describe the scenes as 
something extraordinary. Here may he seen elephants, 
hippopotami, lions, hyaenas, panthers, crocodiles, turtles, 
etc., all living together in a peace which is forced upon 


Green slate object representing- turtle. Predynu&tic Period, 

them by their common enemy—thirst. What is true 
of the Atbara and other rivers of the kind in our own 
days was true for the Nile in predynastic and dynastic 
times, and for long after the conquerors of the “New 
Jlacc” had made their way into Egypt the lords of tlie 
land would be aide to indulge their fancy for hunting 
“big game” To attempt to enumerate the birds of 
predynastic Egypt is hopeless, for the varieties must 
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have been exceedingly numerous ; the forms of a large 
number of species liavc been preserved by the 
hieroglyphic characters of the dynastic Egyptians, blit 
these probably only represent the varieties which, 
cither by their habits or through the ideas which were 
associated with them in early times, appealed in a 
special manner to the early masters of picture writing. 
Moreover, it is more than probable that by the time 
the dynastic Egyptians had developed their system of 
writing, several of the species of birds of p re dynastic 
Egypt had ceased to exist. The ostrich seems to have 
boon esteemed in a most unusual manner, for remains 
of its eggs and bones are often found in predynastic 
graves; the few perfect specimens which have been 
discovered are usually pierced at the ends and covered 
with designs of various hinds. It is interesting to 
note that ostriches’ eggs are used in the ornamentation 
of churches and mosques in many parts of Egypt and 
in the countries lying further east, to this day, and a 
certain amount of sanctity is generally attached to 
them; they arc pierced and suspended by cords 
attached to the roofs in prominent parts of these 
edifices. In some churches tliev are hung before the 
altar, and the present writer lias seen many which 
have been painted and decorated before they were so 
hung, Neither Christian nor Muhammadan had any 
good reason to give for having such things in their 
churches and mosques, and no one seemed to know 
what the eggs typified, but the preservation of the 












f>2 FLINT AND STONE WEAPONS 

egg of the ostrich with such reverence is. no doubt, a 
survival of a custom which was common in prehistoric 
times. 

We have now to consider the various hinds ot 
weapons with which the predynastie Egyptian armed 
himself when he set out to hunt wild animals, or to 
defend himself in war against his enemies. The com¬ 
monest and simplest form of weapon, and that with 
which man first defended himself was the stick or 
staff; when used as a weapon the stick was short, and 
when used as fi mark of rank or dignity it was long. 
To make the short stick more effective it was weighted 
at one end with a piece of ivory or stone, which was 
either tied on to the stick or pierced in such a way that 
it mieht fit on to the end of the stick. Such stones, or 
mace-heads, as they are generally called, are usually 
conical in shape, and arc made of several kinds of 
stone, the most favourite, however, being breccia, or 
the red and yellow r “plum-pudding” stone; a maeo- 
liead attached to a stout stick about two feet long 
would make a very formidable club, and it is, no doubt, 
the knowledge of this fact which has caused this 

«Z3 

weapon to be popular all over the W'orld. The accom¬ 
panying illustrations represent the famous “rnace- 
hcitd ” inscribed with the name of the Babylonian king 
Sargon I., of Agadc, about B.o. 3800, and a “mace- 
headfrom a predynastie grave in Egypt'; both 
arc of the same shape, both arc pierced in the same 
way, and both are made of the same kind of stone, 
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but the former was found more than twenty years 
ago in Mesopotamia, and tlio latter was found at 
Abydos in Egypt a low years ago. Mace-heads are 
sometimes round in shape, and both round and conical 
were used all over Babylonia and Assyria from 
Sumerian times down to the period of the last Assyrian 
Empire, and, if Sumerian legend is to he trusted, the 
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Macc-heiul of Siwgtm I. of Agade. 


Mace-hcad from a prodjnas tie grave. 


great god Mardulc, wlien he was commissioned by the 
gods to wage war on their behalf against Tiamat and 
the brood of fiends whom she had spawned, tunned 
himself with a muLtnulhi, or club, of this kind, and the 
weapon helped him to slay the monster. To this day 
the people of Mesopotamia in their journeys through 
the desert carry with them clubs made of a short piece 






























64 MACE-HEAD OF THE ARCHAIC PERIOD 

of stout stick with a head made of bitumen and clay, 
and its shape closely resembles that of the club which 
is represented on some of the Assyrian sculptures. In 
Egypt the club was used both by predynastic and 
dynastic Egyptians, and in one form, or the other it is 
found on walls and reliefs wherever battle scenes are 
represented. The mace-head figured on this page is of 



Egyptian nm^-liead of the Archaic Period. 

peculiar interest. It was found in an early dynastic 
grave, and is made of hard limestone; it is ornamented 
with a representation of a serpent coiled round it. and 
with figures of birds, and the projections on it recall 
the spiked club of mediaeval times. It is probable 
that this object was mounted 011 a long stick and then 























Variegated atone macc-headw of the Predjitt&tic Period, 
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carried about in processions or used for ceremonial 
purposes, even as some of the large mace-heads 
were used in Babylonia. An example of this class is 
figured below. Close by the perforation, oil the top, 
is inscribed the record of the dedication of a temple to 
the god Ningirsu, by Enannadu, a governor of Shir- 
purla, or Lagash, about b.o. inOO. Hound the object 
are sculptured in 
relief rude figures 
of an eagle, lions, 
ete,, which are con¬ 
sidered by some to 
form the ancient 
emblem of tlie 
city Shirpurla, the 
modem Tell Lo. 

Another form of 
maeo - head which 
has been found in 
predynastic graves 

is illustrated by MfWMS-licttd inscribed ■with the record of tlic 
,, ■. . ileEliOiiuLoj. of ei Lem yle Lo niiig.irsiLL bv Eiitku- 

tile drawings on niidu, governor Of Lti”u&h in Ba.Wloni.ti, 

, . . JJ.:, 1'3'Xi. 

page 65, and it is, 

perhaps, right to group here the class of stone objects 
of which specimens are represented on the same page ; 
all these are in the British Museum. 

The next most useful object commonly employed 
by the predynastic Egyptians, whether for purposes 
of war or peace, was the axe-head, which was made 
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STONE AXE-HEADS 


No. 1. 



3 07-1-7 

No. 2. 



No. S. 



Axif'LcHdfo of tile Amlm-io Period, made of 
variegated rod n^il .yellow fetuuc. 


either of flint or 
of some other hard 
stone, and was 
either polished or 
left rough \ it was 
probably fastened 
to its handle bv 
means of leathern 
thongs. Flint dag¬ 
gers, knives, spear¬ 
heads, arrow-heads, 
scrapers, etc., have 
been found in large 
numbers, and nearly 
every great museum 
contains numerous 
examples of the 
various types of 
these objects. In 
spite, however, of 
the excellence of 
their flint weapons 
the predynast ie 
Egyptians must 
have trapped or 
snared the greater 
number of wild 
beasts which they 
killed, for none of 
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their weapons mentioned above would be effective in the 

case of “big game/’ except at close quarters, and after 

the annual had been dragged down. With them bunting 

was a necessity, and it must have formed one of the chief 
*■ ■■ 

sources of their food supply: their other great source 
was tlie Nile, which must always have contained large 
numbers of fine fish. The flint li arpoon 3 whi cl 1 have been 
found prove that the early indigenous peoples of Egypt 
knew how to spear fish with such implements, and the 
fishing scenes in the tombs testify to tlie fact that the 
Egyptians of dynastic times were as slolful in the 
gentle art as their predecessors. The greater number 
of the fish caught, however, were probably obtained not 
by spearing hut by reed traps built at the sides of the 
river, and some were, no doubt, caught by the line and 
net. lh.it there must have been a, time when tlie pre- 
dynastic Egyptian possessed neither lino nor not, and 
when he did what the poor peasant in Mesopotamia 
does to this clay. Having selected a place on the river - 
hank where the side is not too steep and the water is 
not too deep, ho fl_x.es a number of stout reeds on sticks 
upright iu the river in such a manner that they form 
a semi circular palisade, one end of which touches the 
bank, whilst the other does not quite touch it; by 
these means a portion of the water is enclosed. In 
the gap which is left between the one end of the 
palisade and the river-bank are placed a number of 
reeds slantwise with their tops pointing inwards 
towards the enclosure, and experience proves that when 
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the fish have once swum over them they are unable to 
swim bach; they are thus caught in a trap which has 
the merit of having water continually running through 
it, and is, besides, inexpensive. Great numbers of 
large fish are frequently caught in such traps along 
the swamps through which tlio Tigris and Euphrates 
flow, but in the portions of these rivers where the 
current runs fast traps of this hind are unprofitable, 
for the stream washes the reeds out of the ground. 
That some such method as this of catching fish must 
have been employed in Egypt in the earliest times is 
evident—for as M. de Morgan has rightly observed, 1 
the peoples on the banks of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates and the Nile must have developed under 
the same conditions, since they had the same needs, 
and thov possessed the same natural resources, and 
lived under almost the same natural conditions, in 
countries the soil of which had been formed in almost 
the same manner. 

In his pursuit of Ids calling, or in quest of food, the 
predynastic fisherman must have discovered at a very 
early period that his labours would be much lightened 
if he had the means of following up his prey in the 
marshes, and his inventive faculties were soon set to 
work to make a raft or boat of some kind. The 
materials used first of all by him were, no doubt, tree 
trunks and reeds, or the leaves of some kind of tree 
resembling the palm; he guided the tree trunk with his 

1 0/>. c-U <, p, 89 . 
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feet and hands in the shallows, and probably with a stick 
or pole in the deeper waters, hut the diffieiiltiojs which he 
must have met with in directing his trunk whenever 
he found himself in a current must have induced him 
to contrive some better and surer means of conveyance 
over the waters. Shallow boats made of reeds plaited 
or tied together were then probably invented, and as 
long as only sheets of water, like the lakes in the 
Dolta, or marshes, had to be traversed they suited the 
purpose for which they wore intended admirably, 
Reed boats are known to have existed in Egypt long 
after the conquest of the (f New Race,” and the mention 
of the “ ark of bulrushes,” 1 in which Hebrew tradition 
declares Moses to have been placed, suggests that the 
knowledge of such boats existed down to comparatively 
late times, though it must be admitted that this portion 
of the story of the great law-giver may have descended 
from a very ancient period, and may have formed part 
of a legend of an earlier hero which the later writer 
introduced into his narrative. The existence of boats 
in the predynastie period has been for some years past 
considered to be proved by the paintings found on 
contemporaneous pottery, but one archaeologist. Mr, 
Cecil To it, identifies as ostrich farms the remarkable 
paintings which another supposes to represent boats. 

1 The Babylonian yersion of tlia story states that the mother 
of Sargon of Agado placed her son in a “basket- of reeds,” 
1+] Kuppi sha shuri, the door of which 

was fastened with bi turn on j. sec Ouneijoirm Texts, I’art xiii., pi. 42, 
line o. 
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In an interesting paper published in L* Anthropologic 
entitled Sar quelquos pr&tendus Navires ifgyphiens t 
Mr, Torr lias reproduced a number of drawings of early 
boats from vases in the British Museum which have 
the great merit of being faithful copies of the objects 
which they represent; accuracy of representation i3, as 
Mr, Torr says, an important consideration in the inter¬ 
pretation of the subjects. 1 Mr. Torr goes on to point 
out that though we have human beings, gazelles and 
ostriches depicted on the vases, we never have fish; 
that no rowers are over represented in the supposed 
boats; and from certain lines on one side of a model of 
a boat made of the same material as the vases, he 
draws conclusions which confirm him in his opinion 
that the long curved lines do not represent boats at all. 
On the contrary, he thinks the curved line represents a 
rampart, that the straight short lines, which are usually 
called oars, represent a glacis t that the gap which 
is seen in this row marks the path by which the 
rampart is approached, and that the objects which are 
called cabins are nothing else Ilian little towers on 
each side of the ramparts In the accompanying 

1 tl J'appello 1’attention snr lea inexactitudes dan a les ligurea do 
JVl, de Morgan coimne dans eclles de M. Petrie, parue que le degre 
de Bonfi&noo quo merit cut oes images cst unc consideration 
important© pour 1’interpretation des a if juts,” 

" “ Pnur mu, part, je tsrois quo It:a longues lignus timirhes, qui ont 
etc eonsi dorses com me represent ant tics nay ires, sent, en real its. 
Vindication d’un rempart; quo leg lignes droit es plus courtos, 
qualifieoa de rames, indiquut une aorte de glacis ; que la lacuna qni 
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illustrations, which are drawn Irani prcdvnastic vases 
in the British Museum, a few varieties of such 
paintings are depicted, and an examination of them 
will show that they really are intended to represent 
boats, and the pictures of boats which are drawn 
upon papyri of a late period prove that certain of their 
characteristics were preserved long after their meanings 
had been forgotten. All lire boats here represented are 



Representation of a boat from a proclyn astic vn a e. 


of the same kind, and the plan of their construction 
proves that they were intended for river work, where it 
was necessary for the bow or stern of tlio boat to 
project up the bank over the shallow water there. 
This fact makes it impossible for such boats to have been 
used for sea-going purposes as suggested by Prof Petrie, 

s’observe dans cofctfi range e marque le gentler par leqne! on a. need ait 
an rempart i enfin. que les objets qualifier des cabmes no sont pas 
autre otiose qne de petii.es km relies du part et d’ainre do ]’entree 
dn rampart. 5 * TSMititrupologie, tom. ix,, p. 32 ; soo also p. 717. 
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Each boat contains two small huts, which are placed 
amidships, and attached to one of these is a sort of 
mast, on the top of which is an emblem of some kind ; 
in the front of the boat is placed what appears to be a 
branch or bough of a tree, and in some examples 1 a 
rope for tying up is represented under the front of the 
boat, and steering poles are represented at the stern. 
The numerous lines which project from the boat 
vertically downwards are considered by Prof. Petrie 2 
to represent oars, and be believes such boats to be 
neither more nor less than rowing galleys, probably 
because they contain nothing which can be identified 
as sails: he would rather refer cf these galleys to the 
Mediterranean than to the Nile, 11 :i and considers the 
pottery on which sucli " galleys ” are represented to 
have been i£ imported into Egypt from elsewhere,” 
But if the vertical lines really represent oars the boats 
in which they were worked must have been very largo 
indeed, in fact they would probably have been too large 
to float on tlie Nile; but whether this was so or not 

1 See l’ctrie, A T e ij £’■<?•£’■ tmd RuZfas, pi. 67, No, 14. 

3 Ibid.f p. 48. 

& Professor Petrie says : — £< Whether it be a, sea or river boat is 
important. Nile boats arc always mainly worked by a sail, and 
sails were used from the IVth Dynasty onward in n well-developed 
form. Oil the other hand, rowing galleys have characterized the 
Mediterranean ; the most reliable power of propulsion on that sea 
lias always be on rowing, and the galleys of the sc a-light nrnlor 
Ramoses III*, at Salaams, at AcHutil, of the Venetian Republic, of 
the Algerian Corsairs, of the French navy, show that oars were 
generally more important than men." 







rrcdynastie vases, reel cm Tbu.£E ground. 

1. ,Tur wi-i.li suspensory handles: wavy lines and rep'TScntatffins of mountains. 

Jar with wavy handles: boat, ostriches, men, etc. 3, Jar with suspensory handles: boat with banner,, etc. 
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some other explanation of tile lines nmefc clearly he 
sought; for there is no evidence in support of the 
theory that they represent oars, M. do Morgan thinks 
that they depict “ongins do peche,” i.e. f fishing tackle, or 
some unknown objects, 1 but until we have some definite 
information as to the way in which such boats were 
built 2 it scorns idle to speculate on the matter* There 
remains to he considered in connection with these 


pimlynastic boats the object, which resembles a bongh 
or branch of a tree, or a mat, in the hows of the boat, 
and the mast, with the symbol on the top of it, which 
is attached to the aft cabin, Tt has been thought 3 that 
the bough “is placed at the stem to shade the look-out 
man,” hut the bough or branch is more likely to bo the 
precursor of the mat on which sat the man on the look¬ 
out. The part of the boat on which the man on the 


look-out sat was called nefru 1 






and this 


1 M. de Morgan adds :—* f et que les ranics sent settlement lea 
traits qui, place a obliquemenfi h> l f u.ne dos ex trend boa du hateau, 
son I: tnuTiia d : tm elargissement figurant la paletfce, ?J (Op. cit., 


p. 91.) 

2 But compare J. de Morgan (np, cit< } p* 92), (f Lea jonea oil 
les roseaux <5 talent places dans le sens de I’axe de J’embarc&tion; 
anx rlenx extre mites les divers elcmerits etaienfc relies outre eux 
par lm fort noeud, tandis que des liens tres rapprodiea lus mis des 
autrers traversal ant la coquo tout entiere 7inrmalemenii a, son fl.se cri 
reliant entre elles toutes les tiges. Le bateau ainsi eonstruit at ait 
forme d’une veritable n at.I:e qni rdefitpas ete sufBsanbe ai repalaseur 
dcs natter ideut ete trip lee on quadruple, si rles armatures de 
liois iretaieiit venues maintenii 1 l 1 ensemble rigide et ai un end nit 
n’avait £te applique pom rend re l’embarcation impermeable.'' 

:i I’etrie, op. cit,, p. 48. 
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is tlio name which is given to tko look-out place in 
the boat of the Snn-god 1 hi; in the Papyrus of 
Ani, plate 19, the god H a r poor at os is seen sitting 
oil the mat which is stretched over the look-out 
place in the hark of !?a as it sails over the sky, and 
sometimes the place where the god usually sits is 
occupied by a bird. The object, however, of the hougli 
or mat seoms to have been to supply to all beholders 
information concerning the tribe and family of the 
occupant of the boat. Tlie short mast which was 
attached to the aft cabin was probably usod for dis¬ 
playing a flag or symbol which either referred to the 
country or city of the master of the boat, or declared 
his rank; the following examples of such symbols or 


fl) f5) (6) (S) 



M oo m (*) 

Standards from repr c* unfcatlems of boiits, painted on vnnus of the 

ITcdynastic T'cnori, 


flags are reproduced from the work of Ah tie Morgan, 
who lias borrowed most of them from the drawings of 
boats given in Naqada and. Italia*. Tlius wo have tlie 
standard of the man from the region of two, three, four, 
or five hills (Nos. 1-4); and the standard of the men 
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who adopted horns (No. o), and two arrows as their 
emblems (Nos. 6 , 7), and tlic standard of the fish 
(No. 8 ), but most interesting of all is the flag or 
symbol of the man who adopted as his emblem the 
elephant (No. 9)! It is more than probable that 
those and other symbols which wore affixed to the 
short masts in boats subsequently became the em¬ 
blems of the nomas in Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
the nome-standards, which are so often seen depicted 
in the great temples of the historical Egyptians, 
appear to be little else than direct copies; in any 
case the symbols are of indigenous or North African 
origin, and each must be the emblem of an im¬ 
portant division of the country, which represented 
the territory of a great tribe, and which under the 
conquerors from the East became a nome, though in 
historic times the personal element was eliminated from 
it. But as the predynastic Egyptian found a tree 
trunk propelled by his own hands and feet an unsatis¬ 
factory means of crossing or travelling up and down 
the river, so he must also have found that boats made 
of reeds and rushes were both unsuitable and dangerous 
for the purpose of fishing or fowling in the thickets of 
marshes, which were crowded with crocodiles, or otlior 
huge amphibious beasts, and as a result lie must have 
set to work to build stronger craft. It cannot be said 
at present how far he advanced in the art of boat 
building, or whether ho ever succeeded in building 
a boat which a crocodile could not crush with hi 3 
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jaws, or which a hippopotamus could not easily 
reduce to splinters ■ hut the probability is that his 
boats were always more or less fragile, and that they 
were most frequently of very light draught, and that 
they had no decks of any sort or kind. The natural 
assumption is that in going up stream their motive 
power was the wind, hut in none of the examples of 
painted predynastic pottery which have been published 



Po&t with g&il. From, a vaao ol Uie Predynastic Period 
in flic Rritish. Museum, (T^o, 3a,f53i4) 


has the representation of any sail been discovered. 
Marly in 1001, however, the Trustees of tile British 
Museum purchased a large predynastic jar on which is 
an excellent representation of a boat, the shape of which 
is familiar to us from pictures of boats which were 
drawn in dynastic times. At one end of it is set a 
mast, whereon is a large rectangular sail, and close by 
the mast is a seat; at tlie same end of the boat is what 
appears to bo a steering oar. At the other end is a 
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land of cabin with, a slanting roof, but the stem of the 
boat in the painting is damaged, and the details of it 
cannot be clearly made out. .Round and about the 
boat are masses of wavy lines which are clearly 

■L 1 rj 

conventional pictures of water ; the other paintings on 
the vase depict a large bird in the act of pecking at a 
wriggling worm, and four scorpions on a line which 
seems to be intended to represent the ground. The 
vase is large and well made, and in respect of material, 
colour, etc., closely resembles other earthenware vessels 
of its class and period. 

We have seen that the predynastic Egyptians must 
have been great hunters, and it is clear from what has 
been said above that water-fowl and fish must have 
formed a considerable portion of tlieir food supply, but 
we have also to consider whether they raised crops of 
cereals, and whether they had succeeded in domesticat¬ 
ing animals which would provide them with meat wlion 
game was scarce, M. de Morgan was first of all of 
opinion that they were agriculturists, and lie based 
his opinion upon the fact that lie had found in his 
excavations of predynastic sites a number of saw-like 
flints which lie thought had been fastened in sickles, 
but subsocj[UontIy he noticed that he had never found 
objects of the kind on any of the sites which contained 
nothing but remains of the predynastic period, and he 
therefore doubted the correctness of the opinion which 
he had formed, and which he had published in his 
work, 7/ Age de la Pierre el les Me-taux , in 1896, 
vol. i. a 
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Subsequently the eminent botanist, Professor Schwein- 
furth, pointed out to him that wheat and barley were 
in their natural home in Mesopotamia, where they 
actually grew wild, and the obvious deduction to he 
made from this was that if wheat and barlev existed in 
Egypt in predynastic times they must have been 
brought there from that country by the conquerors of 
the indigenous peoples. To decide the question M. de 
Morgan made further very careful researches with the 
view of ascertaining whether wheat and the remains 
of agricultural tools were ever found together in the 
same grave, aud he found that they were not; until 
further trustworthy excavations prove to the contrary, 
we must, therefore assume that the cultivation of wheat 
and barley was introduced into Egypt by the early 
invaders of the country, and if this he so, the fact 
forms another proof in favour of the Asiatic origin of 
the new comers. In most countries, certainly in those 
which have a winter season, the absence of cereals 
would make it impossible to keep Hocks and herds, but 
this was not necessarily the case in Egypt, where they 
have no winter in the western sense of the word; the 
only period of the year when the predynastic Egyptian 
would find any difficulty in feeding his domestic 
animals would be at the time of the inundation, but 
then he would, as his modern representative does to¬ 
day, fall back upon the branches of trees for food for 
his cattle. 

It has been often stated that tile greater number 
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of the domestic animals which are depicted upon 
the tombs of the IVth and Vth Dynasties are of 
Asiatic origin; this ma) r be so, but it is probable that 
there is a strong strain of the indigenous cattle in 
them, for it has yet to be proved that the offspring of 
foreign cattle either did or will thrive and increase in 
Egypt, except they be crossed with native breeds. But 
it is a suggestive fact, however, when viewed in 
connection with the Asiatic origin of cattle in ancient 
Egypt, that the god Osiris is called the “ Bull of 
Amentet,” 1 and that the cow-goddess Hathor (see 
the flint cow’s head, No, 32,124, page 84) was brought 
into Egypt by the invaders; these facts show that 
to the men who wrote at least some of the chapters 
of the Booh of the Bead the bull was the strongest and 
best animal known to them, and the one best suited to 
he the type of their god. The antelope, and gazelle, 
and goat, and all the animals of that class lived w T ith 
the predynastic Egyptians in a more or less domestic 
state, and the paintings on pottery prove that they 
were well acquainted with them; on the other hand, 
the sheep, which forms such an important possession 
in Asia, was unknown to them. Even in the period of 
the Early Empire it was the “milk calf,” i.e., the suck¬ 
ing calf, and not the lamb, which w T as the symbol of 
innocence and helplessness. The ram. which represents 
the god Khnemu may have belonged to an indigenous 

1 See Hook of ike Dead, chap, I. 4 ; LXIITa. 2 ; CLXXXII. 12, 
17 , 
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species which seems to have become extinct after the 
period of the Xllth Dynasty, 

When the indigenous Egyptian was not hunting 
or at war lie probably spent much time in making 
his flint weapons and tools, notwithstanding the 



Flint ntrtnv ittid Silent liCftrtw, find flint irow’fc head (No, 32,124), jjmlilcin 
oC Llm ffoddo?* JlaUior, in the 13riliah Jlnscwn. l*reci,ylmFclic Period, 


fact that eacli tribe must have possessed its own 
skilled flint workers; for the most beautiful ol 
the examples which have come down to us could 
only have been made by men who had devoted their 
lives to the art of working in flint. The art began 



















■Flint implements ef the Palaeolithic and Neolithic Periods from Egypt, in. the Eritish Museum. 
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at a very remote period, 1 and it became more and 
more prosperous until man discovered how to work 
metal : the use of flint tools and knives did not at once 
disappear, as might be expected, but survived for a 
lengthy period, though chiefly in connection with 
religious and ceremonial customs,” In the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions the use of flint was commemorated long 
after metal tools and weapons were generally used in 
Egypt; thus in the hieroglyphic for sickle . ir-1 ^ the 
projections represent flint teeth, and in one of the 
ordinary words for knife, ies we see that the 

last sign is the determinative for stone, a fact which 
takes us back to the time when knives wore usually 
made of stone, i.e ( , flint or chert* It is generally 
agreed that all the flint weapons, etc., which have up 
to the present been found in predynastic graves, belong 
to the Neolithic Period, but a number of others, which 
have been attributed to the Palaeolithic Period, have 
also been brought from Egypt; the latter were found 
on the surface of the ground on plateaux lying at a 
height considerably above the level of the Nile, and 
not in workshops or near mines. They have formed the 
subjects of minute discussion and description, and snch 
eminent authorities as Sir John Evans, and M. 

de iforgan have no hesitation in assigning them to the 

1 de tailler la pierro remoate on Egypte uni tompe 
qua tern air cs; ” J. do Morgan, op. ciL t p. 101, 

2 See especially Sir John Evans, The Ancient Stone LmpicinanU 
of Great Britain , 2nd edit., 1 S97, p. 9 j and E. 1L Tyior, lUsturclies 
into the Early History of Mankind, 1865, p, 191 Jl". 
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Palaeolithic Period ; hut. on the other hand, Dr. Forbes 
has come to the conclusion that “none of the surface 
“ f palaeolithic ’ implements from Egypt and Somaliland 
“ have yet been clearly proved to belong to that, period, 
“ while the probability is that the bulk of thorn are of 
“much later date,” and lie thinks that “they probably 
“ belong to the Xlltli Dynasty, going back perhaps, but, 
“ not probably, to the YIth Dynasty. 1 ' 1 But the late 
General Pitt-Bivers “ discovered in 1881 a some flakes 
“ of palaeolithic type, in situ, in gravel near the Valley of 
“ tho Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, at a comparatively 
“low level, which," as Dr. Forbes admits, “all geolo- 
“ gists who know the spot agree, must have been 
“ deposited far back in prehistoric times." The 
evidence of a Palaeolithic Age in Egypt, the existence 
of which appears to Sir John Evans to he in tho 
highest degree probable, 33 may rest on the flakes and 
very rude scraper-like flints found in the Bab al-Muluk 
gravels, hut until it, has been proved that General 
Pitt-Ki vers was mistaken, the apparently supplementary 
evidence may not bo lightly thrust asido. It, may, how- 

* On a Collection of Stone Implement* in the Mayer Museum (Ball. 
Livcr]:>. Mils. II., Non. 3 and 4, January 20th, 1000). 

s See Journal of the Anthropological ins li fait e, vol, xi. f p. 3S3, 
1SS2 (Discovery o£ Chert Implement*). 

3 The Antiquity of Man , an Address delivered in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, October 2 TjI.Ii, iWJtJ, p. 13. This pamphlet contain id 
an interesting resume of the recent discoveries in Egypt, and, a,g 
M. Btrale remarks (7 /Anthropologie , vol. xi., HEM), p, 274), (< eat eorit 
avec oefcte fa oil it 6 ct ccttc humour Qu’ont pu appr6oier tontos Jed per¬ 
son t ms qni out ete en relations avec Teminent archeology e anglais.” 
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ever, be mentioned ill passing that so high an authority 
as Canon \V\ Green well, E.K.S., has no doubt whatso¬ 
ever about the existence of a Palaeolithic Period in 
Egypt, and the researches which Professor Sayce has 
made in Egypt, and the positions of the palaeolithic 
flints which lie has found in aitu conlirm this opinion. 
In any case the question is one which only geologists 
can usefully discuss, and the Egyptian archaeologist 
must wait until they arrive at a decision on the matter. 

All examination of tlie flint weapons, tools, and 
implements of the neolithic period figured by M. de 
Morgan 1 and Professor Petrie, 3 shows that they include 
a number of forms and represent several methods of 
workmanship which are quite unknown in any country 
in the same age. Similarly, many forms which exist 
among the flint implements of other countries of the 
neolithic age have no equivalent among those of pre- 
dynast ic Egypt, and, according to M. de Morgan, the 
personal effects of the men who lived in the Kile Yalley 
present certain well-defined peculiarities which seem to 
prove that the civilization (if the Stone Age in Egypt 
suffered but very little from foreign influences, and that 
tlie indigenous peoples of that country were as little 
affected by such tilings as were their followers in 
dynastic times. 

In spite of the fact that most of the tools of the 
predynastic Egyptians were made of flint, it seems as 
if they possessed the knowledge of working in stone, 

1 Op . cit., pp, 103-116. - Xaqada and Balhw, Plato 71 ff. 
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VI inti implement* tiftihc Pi^Q^yiiiistie Per it nl in the^EirM&li Museum, 
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for many stone vases, rudely shaped and poorly worked, 
it is true, have been found in their graves. The 
custom of depositing stone vases filled with offerings 
of all kinds was common in Egypt in every period, and 
it is certain that it originated among people whose 
object was not to offer vases and vessels but offerings 
whereon those who were buried were supposed to live, 
after they had entered upon their new life, until such 
time as they were able to provide for themselves in the 
world beyond the grave. The dynastic Egyptians 
adopted the custom, and, having metal tools at their 
command, they succeeded in producing vases of most 
delicate and beautiful forms out of very hard stones, 
such as dioiite and haematite and the like ; a true idea 
of the variety of forms and of the excellence of the 

1/ 

workmanship can only be obtained by examining a 
number of the best examples, a fine series of which 
will be found in the National Collection. The attempts 
of the earlier people to make figures in relief or other¬ 
wise were failures, hut it is nearly certain that when they 
had been taught to use metal tools by tlieir conquerors 
they became extremely useful workmen. Their want 
of success in working in stone was, however, counter¬ 
balanced by their skill in making objects of bone and 
ivory, as we may see from the numerous pendants, and 
combs, and figures of men and women, which have 
come down to us. An excellent example of their skill 
in working ivory is quoted by M. de Morgan, 1 who 

1 c-+£., pp. 71 and 118. 
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describes the head of a mace found at Silsila; this 
interesting object is made out of tlie tusk of a hippo¬ 
potamus, and having been sawn into shape at each end 
had a hole drilled through it in the middle. The ends 
show the saw marks quite clearly, and from their 
irregularity M. de Morgan assumes that the task of 
sawing was long and tedious; on the other hand, the 
hole by which It was fitted on to its handle was drilled 
with great regularity, and this was no doubt done by 
means of the drill used for making hollows in vases. 

The pottery of the prodynastic Egyptians was made 
without the help of the potter’s wheel, of which they 
had no knowledge, and the materials employed by 
them were ISTilo mud and clay; the latter, no doubt, 
was taken from special quarries, such as those at 
Aswan and Kena, which were much worked by the 
dynastic Egyptians; fortunately a very large number 
of examples of their earthenware vessels have 
survived, and these proclaim that they were highly 
skilled in the potter’s art, Pottery made from the Kile 
mud became of a yellowish or reddish colour when 
baked, and that made of clay became a bright red; 
brown and blade vessels wore made from paste with 
which colouring matter, such as bi-oxide of manganese, 
had been mixed. The most interesting of all the 
classes of pro dynastic pottery are, of course, those 
which are ornamented with incised designs, linear and 
otherwise, and paintings, and those which are bi- 
coloured, red and black. The paste of which the red 
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Varis^fttecL stout vaacs ctf lihfi Predynsifitic and Archsiit Periods in thy British Mu^irm, 
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and black pottery is made is fine and porous, and was 
well kneaded before being worked into shape; the 
surface is highly polished, the polishing being done by 
flint polishers. The upper parts of the outsides of the 
vessels of this class, and all the insides, are black, 
while some of them have black outside lower parts 
only, but the black is dne neither to smoke nor to the 
employment of a second kind of paste by the potter. 1 
Bed and black pottery, like that wholly red, is 
frequently ornamented with designs in white, wherein 
geometric ornament, figures of men, animals, etc., are 
represented. Certainly of later period than these arc 
all the classes of painted pottery in which the paste is 
fine, hard, and smooth, and of a yellowish colour, while 
the designs upon it, though resembling in some respects 
those which are in white on the pottery of an earlier- 
period, are painted in red; such paintings represent 
wavy lines, spirals, branches of trees, lizards, oryxes, 

1 Professor Petrie’s explanation is as follows :— il The difference 
of the black-topped pottery consists in the baking. The red* 
polished was put in the upper part of the kiln, where it was 
exposed to air all round, and the red oxide of iron was preserved. 
The lower stratum of vases was, however, partly buried in ashes, 
and so far as Die charcoal covered them, it deox.idix.ed the iron 
from red peroxide to black magnetic oxide. All the vases were 
stacked mouth down in the kiln, the black part is around the 
mouth, or in the inner side of the large bowls. , . , It is precisely 
the same question of colour and composition as on Greek vases, 
where the black may become red wherever a draught of air has 
impinged upon it; and the black and red may be changed from 
one to the other any number of times by regulating the air 
supply/’ Naqada. and Balias t p. 36. 
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ostriches, boats, etc. This large group of pottery 
belongs, no doubt, to the end of the preclynastic period, 
and it is most probable that the practice of making 
sncli in Egypt continued after the advent of the 
conquerors in that country. Extended research must 
result in a more exact system of classification of p re- 
dynastic pottery, and, when further excavations of the 



Earthenware box i>£ the PnicL.yuastic Period iliexeK, boat, wntor, etc,, 
painted red on » buff ground. 


cemeteries of the indigenous peoples in many other 
parts of Egypt have been made, it, may he reasonably 
hoped that some chronological arrangements in group- 
ing3 will be possible; but at present much of the 
dating is the result of the “scientific imagination,’ 5 or 
guesswork. During the early dynastic times pieces of 
pottery, which in shape and design recall some of the 













Designs on vcB&Gla of t.Tie Dredynftstic Period, (After J. de Morgan}* 
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best examples of indigenous work, appear in tbe tombs, 
but speaking generally, at no time did tbe .Egyptians 
of history succeed in surpassing their less cultured 
predecessors in the potter’s art. Tbe paintings with 
which tbe latter decorated tlioir pottery bave all the 
characteristies of being tbe production of a people who 
bad made some progress in drawing, but tboir designs 
are heavy, and they are executed in ail almost childish 
manner, and the artists of that time bad no knowledge 
of perspective. With the advent of the conquerors 
the potter’s art began to languish, and long before tbe 
end of the rule of tbe kings of the Early Empire it had 
well-nigh ceased to exist, at least as far as its con¬ 
nection with funeral rites was concerned. 

From the above paragraphs on the predynastie 
Egyptians it will be seen that they were an indigenous, 
North African people, who lived chiefly by hunting 
and fishing, and who possessed many of the habits and 
manners and customs of tribes of men who live in the 
valleys, through which flow great rivers, or on plains, 
the soil of which has been brought down from higher 
lands hy floods caused either by rains or the melting 
of the snow on the mountain ranges situated on them. 
They were great workers in flint, and their skill in 
fashioning this material into weapons, tools, and 
implements of all kinds is truly marvellous ; they also 
possessed great skill in pottery making, which is the 
more to be admired because the potter's wheel was 
unknown to them. They huilt no houses, or at least 
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if thev did no remains of them have licen found, 
though they probably made habitations of reeds daubed 
with mud, or rude shelters, the sides of which were 
formed of mud, which, however, was not made into 
bricks, for of the hrickmaker : s art they were ignorant. 
They were not cannibals, and their cemeteries seem to 
indicate that they were not a warlike race: of their 

mf p? 

position in the scale of civilization and development we 
can only judge by their attempts at sculpture and 
design, which it is easy to show were not of a high 
order. But notwithstanding these facts they succeeded 
in influencing their conquerors in many ways, and a 
number of the peculiarities which are made known to 
us by the inscriptions and other remains of the hitter 
people originated among them. The conquerors and 
the conquered appear to have heen totally distinct 
people, both physically and mentally, and as a natural 
result there was a distinct difference in their habits, 
and manners, and customs, and capabilities ; this 
difference cannot be better illustrated than by a few 
remarks on tlieir burial customs. 

The earliest graves in the Nile Valley consisted of 
shallow hollows dug in the sandy, shingly ground 
which lies on the edge of the mud deposit and stretches 
away to the mountains on each side of the river: such 
hollows, though usually round, were extremely irregular 
iu shape, and the object of the relatives of the dead 
seems to have been to get the body laid away in the 
ground with as little trouble and loss of time as 

o 
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possible. The graves were made close together 7 in fact 
they were sometimes so close that a body lay partly in 
one hollow and partly in another; whether at the period 
when such graves were 
made it was customary f 

L 1 

to delimit them or not 
cannot ho said, but in 
any ease, if partitions 
or dividing walls ever 
existed, thoy have since 
disappeared. The body 
was put on the bare 
ground in the grave, 
lying on its left side, 
with the head usually 
towards the south, and 
the knees were bent up 
on a levol with the top 
of the breast, and the 
hands placed before the 
face; round about the 
body were placed vessels 
of rude shapes, made 
of coarse earthenware, 

, 1 .. A. pi-edynasLlo luiLuimy Lti the- liiiti&li 

wherein Juneral onerillgs Museum. When found the dowiisLid 

waa ] vmsf on hi& Ici t side. 

were laid, and many 

graves contain flint weapons and implements. Some 
bodies were wrapped in the skills of gazelle fastened 
together by thongs of the same material, and others 
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were both wrapped in and laid upon mats made of 
roods or rushes- No attempt was made to mummify 
the body in the usual sense of the word, and there is 
no evidence to show that efforts were made to 
proserve it from natural decay; at this period the 
custom of buruing the body, wholly or partly, had 



T'rftilyna-Htie gra-vo ill A l-An mill, ncur Abyflus- Thti: [h^oi^ccl lyiu^ on tu^ kit 
mid surrounded by his vtutf*, hint, (Drawn hy Mr. Anderyon 

nfror W- p)- '(Us Morgan). 

not been introduced. In some graves of the period, 
but these of course belong to the latter part of it, 
pottery of a better class is found, with worked flints 
and pendants made of bone and ivory, etc., and in a 
very few cases metal objects are found. Such graves 
bail no superstructures, and their position in tlie 
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grating was probably marked by some simple method, 
such as covering them with stones or pebbles, or by 
sticks placed upright in the ground, as is the case 
among the tribes of North Africa and the Sudan to the 
present day. 



Prcdyniititic grave At KaAv^mil near Abytloa. In graves of this clrnsh metal 
objects arc foinul* (DrAvra by >Tr, Amlcrbon nftcr M* J, ric Moreau). 


In tlio second class of pred} T nastic graves oxcavatod 
by M. do Morgan, the body having been burnt, wholly 
or partly, the remains were thrown carelessly into a 
shallow hollow in the ground; in cases where the body 
was completely burnt, the bones lie scattered about in 
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the grave in great disorder, but when it was only 
partly burnt, care was taken to keep tke bones of the 
hands and the feet together, and to set the head, which 
was usually severed from the body, by itself, either 
upon the ground or upon a stone. In many graves the 
body is found to have been dismembered, and its various 



l’redytiajstii; grave av .K a warm I, The honGfc, having Ijccn stripper l of t.hcir flesh, 
were thrown i 11 r t> r.hc gm.vH, (Drawn hy Mr. .AT.iUjnion after VI. J, He Morgan}. 

limbs are disposed in such a way as to occupy the least 
possible space ■ and some graves of the earlier period 
have been found to contain remains of bodies which had 
been dismembered. The remains of bodies whieli had 
been burnt were often laid in rectangular earthenware 
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fillers or boxes which were provided with covers, but, 
as in the case of those buried in graves, the bones 
were scattered about in great disorder; the objects 
which are found with such remains show that this 
custom belongs to the end of the predynastic period. 
About this time also bodies, though bent up in the 



i’reU^naBbic griiTC at Ktuvamil, near Ab.ydos, The dcreased lj'intf <jii hi* l«It 
side in a- jjth ve li.11.cd with brinks, (Dmwii "by Mr. AiuIctsoh H.ftcr 

M, J. cLg Morgan), 

* 

position in which the dead were bent in the earliest 
predynastic graves, were buried ou their backs under 
constructions of earthenware which resemble large 
bowls inverted. Thus wo see that the funeral customs 
of the indigenous Egyptians were quite different from 
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those of the Egyptians of dynastic times, and that the 
graves of the earlier people are entirely different both 
as regards form and position, from those of the later. 
Moreover, the main divisions of the tombs of the 



rretlynnsliu grave Jit Kewftiuil. 'rhe boily was ilismoml>ert;il t mid the flesh 
having been stripped off, the Ijoucs were thrown int/O tlto graven 
(Drawn l?.v Hr. Amlci'aun alLer JL J, tie Morgan), 

dynastic Egyptians, he., the mummy-chamber, tile 
shaft or corridor, and the chapel or hall for offerings, 
represent funeral customs and beliefs which were un¬ 
known to their semi-barbarous ancestors. It impossible 
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to assort that the tombs of the kings and noblemen 
who lived during tine period of the first four dynasties 
are developments of tlie brick graves, with their recesses 
and “pits,” which were in use in late predvnastic times, 
but the slight similarities observed are, most probably, 
more the result of accident than design. 



Fredynastie "rave at JCawsmil. The deceased Bee on his back, and the flesh 

has been stripped from his bones. 

(Drawn by Mr, Anderson after 31. J. dc Morgan), 


Of the religious beliefs and views of the predynastic 
Egyptians but little can be said, but it is self-evident 
that the living would never have made funeral offerings 
to the dead unless they had believed that they would 
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live again in some form or other, and judging from the 
flint weapons and implements found in their graves, we 
are no doubt right in assuming that the life which 
they thought their dead would inherit after death 
would be lived under conditions which resembled those 
under which they had lived upon earth* Whether 
they had formulated any ideas in the earliest period as 
to the existence of a divine power cannot be said, but 
there is good reason for thinking that they had, and 
also that such ideas were not on the level with those 
which we are accustomed to find among peoples who 
are barbarous or semi*savage. 




( ”1 ) 


CHAPWSK II. 

Egyptian Ciuionology. 

A biuef consideration of the descriptions of pre- 
dynastic objects given in the preceding pages, and of 
the deductions which may he fairly made from them, 
will convince the reader that it is impossible to formu¬ 
late any system of pro dynastic chronology, or even to 
assign any dates to the objects them selves, which shall 
ho other than approximately correct. Tho antiquities 
referred to fall into two great classes, namely, those 
which are declared to be Palaeolithic and those which 
we may rightly assume to be Neolithic. The remains 
declared to he palaeolithic consist of flint implements, 
i.e., borers and the like, which have been found on 
high plateaux in the Nile Valley, and flakes of flint 
which General Pitt-Hi vers discovered in situ in the 
gravel stratum at the mouth of the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. The great antiquity 
of the flint borers, etc., ha3 been doubted, and they 
have heen declared to belong to the period of the Vltli 
or Xllth Dynasty, 1 hut the archaeologist will have 

1 See above, p. St, 
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considerable difficulty in believing that in the time of 
the Xllth Dynasty, when the Egyptians were well 
acquainted with the art of working in metal, and when 
they possessed beautifully worked and finely-shaped 
hint knives for ceremonial purposes, there were people 
living on or near the plateaux close to their towns who 
were using in daily life flint borers and axe-heads of 
the types which are the result in other countries of 
man’s earliest attempts to work flint, and which 
represent his first step on the ladder of civilization* 
In the matter of the flakes of flint which General Pitt- 
Eivers found in situ at Thebes there can be no reason¬ 
able ground for doubt as to their very great antiquity, 
for the knowledge and experience in sueli matters 
possessed hv this eminent man were so great that his 
views must be accepted. Add to this the opinion of 
Sir John Evans on the extreme probability of the 
existence of a Palaeolithic Period in Egypt, and that of 
M. J. de Morgan, both of whom base their statements 
upon personal observation of Egypt and the remains of 
her ancient peoples, and the case for the extreme 
antiquity of the Hints declared by them to be Palaeo¬ 
lithic is complete. The noolithic remains are of a 
much more varied character, and they reveal to us man 
under conditions which must be quite different from 
those under wdiich he lived in tlie Palaoolithic Period* 
But although the remains of neolithic man in Egypt 
are so many and of such various kinds, we cannot 
group them chronologically, except in the vaguest 
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manner, and tv ben the objects found in tbo graves of 
the predynastic period have been divided into two 
classes, which may bo labelled “ Early Neolithic ” and 
“ Late Neobtbic ” respectively, tbo present limit of 
chronological knowledge of the period has been 
reached. To attempt to gauge tbe antiquity of such 
things according to any chronological theory or system 
is useless. When, however, we arrive at dynastic 
times we are on firmer ground, for the Egyptians 
themselves have provided ns with data, winch will 
enable us to arrive at a good general idea of the period 
of the duration of their civilization, and with lists of 
kings which at least show what opinions on the subject 
of their order and succession were held by those who 
drew them up. When the information afforded by 
such lists can be supplemented and corrected by facts 
supplied by the monuments, either directly or indirectly, 
it is of the greatest value, but where v T e have only the 
statements of the lists to rely upon, some caution in 
arriving at a decision must be exercised, for experience 
has proved that the lists arc not infallible. And it 
must be distinctly understood that, until we have 
more evidence of a definite character on the general 
facts of Egyptian history, and mose accurate means for 
finding tbe date of the starting point of Egyptian 
civilization, we shall have to he content with a system 
of chronology which contains several gaps, and a series 
of minimum dates for the greater number of the reigns 
of the kings, and for the beginning of which an exact 
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date cannot be assigned. The data required for 
formulating an accurate system of Egyptian chronology 
are these :—1. A complete list of kings; % The true 
order of their succession; 3. A list of the lengths of 
the reigns of the kings. We have, it is true, lists 
of kings who ruled during the earlier part of the 
period of Egyptian history, hut we have no definite 
statements ill them either as to the order in which one 
king succeeded the other, or as to the length of each 
king’s reign, or when the king whose name stands 
first in the lists began to reign;'we have also lists of 
Egyptian kings written in Greek which are divided into 
dynasties, and which profess to give the number of the 
years of the reign of each king, and also the number of 
the years which each dynasty lasted; but these, like 
the old Egyptian lists, are not infallible, as we shall 
see. Now let us consider wliat value such lists have 
in helping us to establish an accurate system of 
chronology, and how far they may he trusted. 

The most complete native list of kings known to ns 
is contained in the famous Koyal Papyrus of Turin, 1 
which, as the name given to it indicates, is preserved 
at Turin. It originally formed part of the collection 
made in Egypt by M* Drovetii, the French Consul- 
General in that country, which was offered for purchase 
to the French Government in 1818, but was declined, 

l A copy of tlio hieratic text is given by Lcpsins, A uswvJd tier 
T rieW.jstni Urk widen, ME. 3-0$ and seo Arcltcohyiqne, 

vol. vn.j Paris, IWiiO, platu HU. 
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and was afterwards acquired by the king of Sardinia ? 
subsequently it was sent, with other things, to Turin, 
but on its arrival in the Museum of that city it was 
found to be broken into scores of little pieces, which 
lay in a heap at the bottom of the box in which it had 
been packed. The document-is written in the hieratic 
character. The nature of its contents was first recog¬ 
nized by Ohampollion le Jeune, who, in the Bulletin 
Universcl (Nov., 1824), described it as a t: tableau 
chronologique, un yrai canon royal? and in spite of 
“ Tetat presque complet de destruction ” of the papyrus, 
he was able to collect between 160 and 180 royal 
prenomens; many were complete, and many were 
incomplete, and 1£ un certain nombre sc suivent” The 
condition of the papyrus was lamentable, and when 
Ohampollion had discovered of what priceless worth 
it would have been in a complete state, the sight of its 
ff inlscri framinenti ” must have filled him with grief. 
In 1826 fSeyffarth went to Turin, and undertook to 
join the fragments of the papyrus together, and he 
formed an uninterrupted series of successive reigns, 
which, although restored, appeared to be an absolutely 
complete lloyal Canon; but his knowledge of the 
hieratic character, as facts prove, was of a most 
limited description, his system of .Egyptian decipher¬ 
ment was faulty, and he seems to have relied chiefly 
upon the forms of the fragments for guidance in placing 

1 See Chatnpollioii-Vigen o in Jlc u. Arch., vol. vii., l J a,ris s 1S50, 
p. 398. 
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thorn in what, we must assume, he believed to be their 
correct positions. Tims lie boldly reconstructed a roll 
of papyrus of twelve columns or pages, each column 
containing from twenty-six to thirty names of gods or 
kings. The worthlessness of Seyffarth’s il restora¬ 
tion ” was soon recognized, for Rosellini declined to 
publish the “ restored ” text of the Turin Papyrus in 
his great work, and stated plainly that he doubted if 
the fragments as placed by tile learned German were 
in the same positions as they had been when the docu¬ 
ment was intact; and he had great difficulty in 
determining wliat guide and what authority had heon 
followed by Seyffarth in his arrangement of them, 
because the fragments into which it had been broken 
were so small that they could not afford any great 
indication of the order in which they had been 
originally arranged* 1 Rosellini’s opinion was shared 

J “ TiTa, non taoero il dubbio ehc fm d s allora mi iiaoqiie, c chc 
tuttora uii fa, grande ostacoLo, vala a dire, eel’ or din e col qnalo questi 
frammenti so no gtati moomposti, sia quel me de si mo cho esisteva 
ncl maiiuBcrUta, quando cia iutcro, 11 da sapersi, she qnol prezioso 
pa-pirn trovavasi ridotto in si miiiuti pezzetti, da non poter dare 
grande indizio doll’ ordino siiocossivo in chc eruuo primiliyameide 
dispost.i. For lo piit uu solo norno isolate loggcvasi an ciascu.ii 
frammento, o npeaao un nomo solo di piit frammonti si coruponeva; 
e talora, rife raramente, scal.urivano delle lacuna n oca ssariam onto 
volute dalla doformita dullu parti cdie vole vans! rieongtuugcro. 
Koala pertanto ad esaminarsi, ae la ricongitinzione delle rotfcuro e 
la conncasionO del oaraderi, abbia potato b or vires di guida, e 
eonsegneutamuulo abhia tJalo aulorilA a riatabiliro i pezzi in quell’ 
online, phittosto clife in un allro. Lo die, in materia oofci im- 
poitaiuo, doyrebbo mssere rigorosaniento dimostrato, atfiueho il 
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by the late Dr. Birch, 1 who declared that the “extreme 
:c smallness of the fragments renders the mere mechanical 
“adaptation of the pieces very problematical,” and that 
there is evidence that the restoration is erroneous in 
many places. More damaging still to Scyffarth’s 
u restoration” was its very strong condemnation by 
M. de Rouge, who said, “le document, dans son 
“ etat actuel, est sophistique et cela avec une deplorable 
“habilete, quoique ce rusultat ait etc sans aucun derate, 
CI bien loin des intentions de M, SeyfTarfch.” 2 On account 
of a controversy between himself and Champollion- 
Jfigeac as to the arrangement of the names of certain 
kings in such a way as to lead the student to believe 
that they followed naturally after those of kings of the 
XII th Dynasty, M. de Rouge visited Turin, and having 
examined that part ol' the papyrus with the help of 
a strong magnifying glass, he came to the conclusion 
that the pieces of papyrus which had been joined by 
Seyffarth did not join naturally, that they fitted badly, 

m turns ditto cosi ri compos to, aequ iatasse tutito quel prezzo in- 
Rfstimabilfi dol qualo poti l o"b"bd ossor oapaoe. Finohe eift non si 
dimostri, avremo per quel papiro ima acric di nomi di l'o, ma 
nossOnA Auto lit ft potril ottonore a risfahilir 1 J or dine delle succes¬ 
sion.!. 1’oiclife quo 11a piccola pai'tc, ovo i nomo in tal mode 
Sucoodonsi, die ben comspondc all’ ordine che ci e note per altri 
moTmmoriti, non vale ad aoquistar i'odo a tufcte le altre, ticl ricom- 
porre le quali, non si c a nose a qual gnida e quale autoi-ita. fosse 
seguita dal dotto Tedesco.” (ManmnenH Storici, voL i. pp r 1.47, 
14H.) 

i Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature^ vol. i. (Second 
Series), London, 1843, p, 204, 

? Revue Arch. , vol. vii. p. 500, 
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and that the fibres of the papyrus itself did not match. 1 
Besides this, it is clear, when tlie system of decipher- 
lnent of hieroglyphics proposed by Seyffartli is taken 
into consideration, that he could not have guided 
himself in his “ restoration w by the readings of the 
names, and finally there seems to be no doubt that in 
arranging the fragments of the papyrus he employed the 
information which Champollion 1c Jeune had published 
in 1824, and that he arbitrarily made the order of the 
kings in it to agree as far as possible with that given 
in the Greek lists attributed to Manotho, The above 
testimony is sufficient to show that beyond supplying 
the names of a number of kings, many of which do not 
occur elsewhere, the Royal Papyrus of Turin in its 
present state is of no use in our investigations, for it 
affords us no information as to the period of the 
beginning of Egyptian civilization, and it does not 
give us the order of the succession of the kings 
whose names it records; we cannot oven make use of 
tlie fragments of it which are inscribed with numbers 

1 Ccs morccaux ainsi I'&inig sent encore smiris, flans I’arrange- 
ment SeyflFarr.hj et sans aucime sol mi on do continuity, par cTantrcs 
fragments qui se trouvaienfc ainsi necogaairGmcmt indiquor la to to 
de la XIII e Dynaatie. Ici 1'ex amen anquol je mo suia livre ne me 
per met pas d’hesitcr, lo rapprochement cst mauvais, les fibres rln 
papyrus so rcncontront mal, et jo crois p on voir alTirmer qne les 
noms demiers royanx (In fragment marque 72 dans !□ planche 
VJ.1 0 fie JYl. Depiiua ne sont pas exactoment a leur place. Co 
document n J a done It mes yeux aucune csp&cc de valour, en c© qui 
concerne 1’ordre rogpcctif flea dotix families tiles Anienemh^ et des 
Sevoldtotep (XIl 11 ot XLlI e Dynastic).fisynti Arch^ p, 5(12. 
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stilted in months, years, and days, for it is uncertain to 
which names they apply. Dr. Rirch calculated that 
the papyrus when complete contained the names of 
about three hundred and thirty kings, which, he 
declared, coincided with the three hundred and tliirtv 

^ iV 

kings mentioned by Herodotus. 1 

Of the greatest importance for the study of Egyptian 
chronology is the Tablet of Abydos/ which was 
discovered by Diimiehen in the \ Pern pie of Osiris at 
Abydos in 1864; a good idea of the general arrange¬ 
ment of the Tablet will be gathered from the following 
illustration. Here we see Seti I., accompanied by his 
son and successor Raineses II., addressing seventy-live 
of bis predecessors, whose cartouches arc arranged in 
chronological order before him ; the list is ended by 
SetPs own name. The names on the list are as follows; 
llic Roman numerals in brackets are added to indicate 
the dynasties to which the kings belong :— 



1. Hena. 

2. Teta. 
8, Ateth, 
4. Ata. 


5. Hesepti. 
G. Morbttp. 

7, Semsu (?). 

8. Qebh, 


1 Bh. ii. § 100. 

s l’lic was first published by Dumlchet] in Avn, Aciischvijt^ 
1864, p. 81 ft; another excellent copy will be found m Maricttc, 
Abydost vol. i. plate 
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[ii] 

81. Men-kau-Heru. 

9. JJetcbau. 

82. Tcjtka-Rii. 

10. Ka-kan. 

88. Unas. 

11. Ea-en-netur. 


12, Uatch-nes. 

[VI.] 

18. Senta. 

34. Tcta. 


85. Useika-lia. 

[in.] 

30. Irlori-Ea. 

14. Tchatchaf. 

37, Mer-en-Rii, 

15. Nnbka. 

38. Ncfcrka-RO,. 

1G. Tcliosersa. 

39. Mer-cn-Ra-sa-emsaf 

17. TetA, 

40. Neterka-Ea. 

IS. Setuli.cs. | 

41. Menka-Ea. 

19. Rfi-nefer-ka. 



|V1T.-X.] 

LTV.] 

42. Nufcrka-Rft, 

20. Senefem. 

43. Neferka-Ea-uobi. 

21. Khufu. 

44. Talka-Rfi-mail- . . , 

22. Tfitf-Ea. 

» * 

45. Uefcrka-Ra-Khontu 

28. Eliaf-Ra. 

40. Mer-en-Hcru. 

24, Men-kau-Ea. 

47. Seneler-ka. 

25. Shepsesltaf, 

48. Ka-cjii-Ea. 


49. Nfiferka-Rfi-tererel. 

[V.] 

50. Neferka-IIeuu. 

20. Usurkaf. 

51. Neferka-Ra-pepi- 

27. Saim-Ita. 

senb. 

28. Kakaa. 

52, Seneferka-aimu, 

29. Ncforf-Ea, 

53.kan-Ea. 

80. UsY-en-Ra. 

54, Neferkaii-Ea. 

1 
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55, Neferkau-J;T am, 
5G. Neforka-iiri'Rii. 

[XI.] 

57. Neb-kheru-Ra. 

58. Sctuikhka-Ra. 

[xii.] 

59. Sehetepab-Ra. 
GO. Klieper-ka-Ra. 

61. Nub-kan-Ril, 

62, Kheper-klia-Ril. 
G3. Kha-kau-Ra. 

64, Maat-en-Ra. 

65. Maa-khorn-Ra. 


[XVIII.] 

66. Neb-pohtet-Ra. 

67. Tclicser-ka-Ra. 

68. Aa-kheper-ka-Ra. 

69. Aa-khoper-en-Ra, 

70. Mon-kheper-Ra, 

71. A a - kh cp cm- Ra. 

72. Men-khoporii-Ra. 

73. Nob Maat-Ra. 

74. Tcheser-khepem- 

Ka - set ep- on- Ra. 

[XTX.] 

75. Men-pebtot-Ra. 

76. Men-Maat-Ra. 


A brief examination of this list shows tliat tlic scribe 
arranged in chronological order the names for which, 
ho had room in the space allotted to the list, and 
that he onlv made a selection from the names in the 

i, 

lists which, we may presame, ho had before him, bat 
what gnidod him in making this selection cannot be 
said. Some think that he wished to commemorate only 
snch kings as were great and glorions according to the 
opinion prevalent in the XIXth Dynasty, and others 
that the names of legitimate kings only were given ; 
bnt it is certain that the space at the disposal of 
the sculptor was limited, and that lie commemorated 
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only a small number 
of names, which 
appear to have been 
chosen at random. 
From the Tablet of 
Abydos we learn the 
names of a compara¬ 
tively large number of 
kings, and presumably 
the order in which 
they reigned, hut it 
affords no informa¬ 
tion either about the 
lengths of their reigns 
or the number of years 
which their reigns 
together represent. 

Of loss importance, 
but still of consider¬ 
able interest, is tho 
Tablet of Sakkara, 
which dates from tlic 
time of Hamosos II,, 
and contains a list 
of forty - seven royal 
names drawn up, 
practically, in the 
same order as that 
employed in the 
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Tablets of Abydos. 1 It wag found in the tomb of an 
overseer of works, who was also a “roval scribe ” and a 

- 1 4 



and thts most remarkable fact about it is that the first 
name in the list is not that of Mona, but Mer-ba-pen, 
or Mer-pe-ba, whose name is the sixth in the Tablet 
of Abydos, This may be duo to carelessness on the 
part of tlie scribe who drew Lip the list, or even to a 
blonder by tlie sculptor, but it may bo the expression 
of an opinion that Mcr-pe-ba was the first actual king 


of Egypt. 


We have now to consider the Tablet of Karnak 3 
This interesting monument was discovered by Burton 


near the sanctuary of tlie great temple of Amen- 


lia at Karnak, and dates from the period of the 
XVIIItli Dynasty; it contains a representation of 
Thotlimes 7TI, adoring sixty-one of bis ancestors, 
whose names are duly set forth in cartouches above 
their figures. Half of the kings face one way, and 
half the other, hut the cartouches are not arranged in 
chronological order; this list, like the others already 
described, does not give a complete series of the 

l A. portion of fitiiotlioi' list of liin^ from Abydoa, but made in 
the reign of Ramoses II., is preserved in the British Museum $ 
copies of the text will be found in Lepsins, A uxv.'ahl> BT. 2, and 
Mariette, Abydos, tom. ii. ply,to IP. It- was discovered by Jburkes 
in 1818, and removed by MimauL 

* The monument is preserved in the Cabinet des Medailles at 
Paris. For copies of text see Lop sins, jlnsfra-M, Bl. J. ; and Pi'Tsse. 
Monuments, plate 1. 
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predecessors of Thothmes, and again it is not evident 
on what principle the selection of the names of the 
kings was made. The great value of the list consists 
in the fact that it gives the names of many kings of the 


XIth, Xlllth, XIVth, XVthj XVIth, and XVIIth 


Dynasties, and thus supplies information which is 
wanting in the Tablets of Abydos and Sakkftra* From 
the above paragraphs it will be soon that from the 
three selections of kings’ names which form the King 
Lists of Abydos, SakkAra, and Karnak we may collect 
the names of more than one hundred kings who reigned 
between Mena or Meries and Kameses It., and that for 
the period which follows the reign of tho last-named 
king we must seek for information from other 
sources. 

Next to the lists of kings drawn up in hieroglyphics 
must be mentioned the famous List of Kings which 
was divided into dynasties, and which formed part of 
the great historical work of Mane tho on ancient 
Egyptian history. This distinguished man was bom 



hieroglyphic inscriptions, and he floun'shed in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Lagus and Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
his name seems to be the Greek form of the Egyptian 
u—o am™ Ma-cn-Tolmti, he., “ gift of Thoth,” or 

1 riutarcli, I.s* ct 0d, } 5) find 28. 8 oo also Hiin.&on, Egypt's 
Place, vot. i. f>* 70 IT 3 find Frit'jmcnitt Historico-rum Cirftccorv.m i 
vol. ii. od. Didot, 511* 


J 

T * 






The Tablet u£ Karnnk. 
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‘EpfioStepoi* He is described as a “ high priest and 
scribe,” and bore a reputation for great learning, and 
lie was undoubtedly admirably titled to draw up in 
Greek tlic history of Egypt, and an account of lier 
chronology, and of the manners, and customs, and 
religious beliefs of her people- His works are:— 
1. AljvTTTiaKcL 2 , ^(oOeo^;. 3, 'Iepa Bi/Shov, 

4, Qvglkwv €7TtTO^jj. 5, Tlepl eopT&v, 6. Uspi &pj(ai<rfiQv 
teal evaejUetaR* 7. Uepl KaTa&fCevfji; tcvtycov) but among 
modem nations his reputation rests chiefly upon the 
first of these, which we may regard as his history of 
Egypt, He divided the kings of Egypt into thirty 
dynasties j the first section of his work dealt with the 
mythological part of the history of Egypt and with the 
first eleven of these dynasties ; the second with 
Dynasties X1I.-XTX.; and the third with Dynasties 
XX.-XXX. Now the principal versions of the King 
List 1 of Manotho arc four in number, and they are 
found in the famous ct Chronography,” which was 
drawn up about the end of tlie Ylllth century of our 
era by George the Monk, the Syncellus of Tarasius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and which professed to 
give an abstract, with dates, of the history of the 
world from Adam to Diocletian, The oldest version of 
Munetho is made known to us by an extract from the 

1 The Greek testa will be found in Bunsen, Egypt's PJttce, vol. I, 
Appendix,* Lep&iua, Konig-tbucft , Bor]in, 1S58; Fragments His- 
toricorwm- Graccorum s vol. ii. ed. Didot, eto. 

VOL. I. K 
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Chronicle of Julius Africaims, a Libvan 1 who flourished 
early ill the TIM century a.d v which is preserved ill 
the Chronicle of Eusebius (born a.d. 264, died about 
340), Bishop of Caesarea ; tlie version given by 
Eusebius contains many interpolations; and tlmt 
preserved in the Armenian rendering of his works is 
considered by some to be the more correct. Besides 
the versions of Africanus and George, commonly called 
Svncelhis, we have another known as the “ Old 
Chronicle/’ and still another which is called the 
“Book of the Sethis,” The above mentioned four 
versions of Manetho’s King List are as follows:— 


I. —Manetho as quoted 
by Jutttjs African us. 

Dynasty I,, at This. 

II. 

i 

—Manetho as quoted 
nv El t sertuSs 

Dynasty I,, at This. 

1. Menes 

62 years, 

1 . 

Menes 

60 years. 

2. Athothis 

57 

2. 

Athothis 

27 

3. Kenkenes 

31 

S. 

Kenkenos 

30 

4. TJenepbes 

23 

4, 

TJenepbes 

42 

5, XJsaphais 

20 

5. 

Usaphaes 

20 

6. Miebis 

26 

6 . 

Niebaos 

26 

7, Semompses 

IS 

7. 

Semempses 

18 

8. Bieneclies 

26 

8 . 

TJb lent lies 

26 

Eight kings in 253 (sic) 
years. 

I 

light kings in 252 (sic) 
years. 


l t( Hr gave tho fcradifciOTi.fi unad niter cited just as ho found them ; 
, , , , lie assumed the year of the world noOO to he tliafc of the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ j ” Unnsen, Egypt’s Fluc<$ t vol, i, p. ,21ft. 
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Dynasty II., at This. 


1. Boethos 

38 yea.rs 

2. Kai echos 

39 

3. Binothris 

47 

4. Tlas 

17 

5. Sethenes 

41 

6. Cliaires 

17 

7. Nephereheres 25 

8, Sosocliris 

48 

9. Chenephres 

30 

Nine kings in 

302 vears. 

V 1 


Dynasty III., at Memphis. 

1. Noekerophes 28 years. 


2. Tosorthros 29 

3. Tyria 7 

4. Mesoehris 17 

5. Soyphis 10 

0. Tosentasis 19 

7. Aches 42 

8. Sephuris 30 

9. Kerpheres 26 


Nine kings in 214 (sic) 
years, 

M 


Dynasty H., at This. 


1. 

Bochos 

— 

2. 

Choos 

—* 

3. 

Biophis 

— 

4. 

. h h --+-■* t 

-■ 

f). 

3 others 

— 

G. 

-i I- ■- ■ ■ 1 + * i - i 

— 

7. 

Another 

— 

8. 

Sesocliris 

48 

9. 

Another 

_ 


Nine kings in 297 years. 


Dynasty III., at Memphis. 

1. Necheroehis — years. 

2. Sesorthos — 


6. (Six others un¬ 
worthy of 

V 

mention) 

p-r 

/ . 


Eight kings in 108 
years. 
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Dymisty IV,, at Memphis. 

Dynasty IV.. at Memphis. 

1. Sons 

29 years. 

2 kings — years. 

2. Supliis 

63 

Suphis — 

3, Suphis 

66 


4, Menclieres 

63 


5, Eatoises 

2i! 


f ). Bicheris 

22 

Others — 

7, Sebercheres 

7 


S. Thainplithis 

9 


Eight kings in 

274 (sic) 

Seventeen kings in 448 

years, 


vear3. 

y 

Dynasty V,, at 

Eloplian- 

Dynasty V., at Elephan¬ 

tine. 


tine. 

1. Usercheres 

28 years. 

L> 

Otlioes — years. 

2. Sophres 

13 

Phi ops 100 

3. Nepliurelieres 20 


4. Sisires 

7 


5. Cheires 

20 


6. Eathures 

44 

Others — 

7. Mencheres 

9 


8. Tanchores 

44 


9. Omios 

33 


Eight kings in 

248 (sic) 

Thirty-one kings in 100 

years, 

at 


years. 
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Dynasty VT, at Memphis, 

Dynasty VL, at Memphis. 

1. Othoes 80 years. 

2. Pkios 53 

3. Methusuphis 7 

4. Phiops 100 

5. Menthesuphis 1 

0. Nitoeris 12 

.. years, 

.* p ■ ■ ■ 

r r ■ ■ 1 -1 ¥ + + Vv -1 

■ ■ L ■ J ■ h L J ■ J 1 

Nitoeris — 

Six kings in 203 years. 

.kings in 203 years. 

Dynasty YIL, at Mem¬ 
phis. 

Seventy kings in 70 days. 

Dynasty VII.. at Mem- 

v 1 mf r 

phis. 

Four kings in 75 days. 

Dynasty YIIX, at Mem¬ 
phis, 

Twenty-seven kings in 146 

years. 

*< 

Dynasty YIIL, at Mem¬ 
phis. 

Fiye kings In 100 
years. 

L> 

Dynasty IX., at Hera- 
kleopolis. 

Dynasty IX., at Hera- 
kleopolis. 

Achtliocs — years. 

Others — 

Anhthoes — years. 

Others — * 

Nineteen kings in 409 
years. 

Four kings in 100 
years. 
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J )y nasty X., at Hera- 
kleopolis. 

Nineteen kings in 185 
years. 

Dynasty XL, at Thebes. 
Sixteen kings in 18 years. 

Anmieuemcs 16 vears. 

Dynasty XII,, at Thebes. 


1. Sesonchosis 46 years. 

2. A nn nan ernes 38 

3. Sesostris 48 

4. Laehares 8 

5. A meres 8 

0. Amenemes 8 
7. Skemiopliris 1 


Seven kings in I GO years. 

Dynasty XIII., at Thebes. 
Sixty kings in 453 years. 

Dynasty XIY., at Xois. 

Seventy-six kings in 184 
years. 


Dynasty X., at Hera¬ 
ld leopolis. 

Nineteen kings in 1S5 

years. 

* r 

Dynasty XL, at Thebes. 
Sixteen kings in 13 years. 

Anuuengines 16 years. 

Dynasty XII., at Thebes. 

Sesonchoais 16 vears. 
Amman ernes 38 
Sesostris 18 
Lamaris 8 

Others 42 

Seven kings in 215 years. 

Dynasty XIII., at Thebes. 
Sixty kings in 453 years. 

Dynasty XIY., at Xois, 

Seventy-six kings ill 184, 
or 43-1 years. 
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Dynasty XV., of Shep¬ 
herds, 


1. 

Suites 

19 years. 

2, 

Bnon 

44 

3. 

Pachnan 

gi 

4. 

Staan 

50 

5, 

Archies 

49 

G. 

Aphobis 

01 


Six kings in 281 years. 


Dynasty XVI, ; of Shep¬ 
herds, 

Thirty-two kings in 518 
years. 

L> 


Dynasty XV., at 
Thebes. 


. kings in 250 years. 

Dynasty XVL, at 
Thebes. 

Dive kings in 190 years. 


Dynasty XVII,, of Shep¬ 
herds, 


Forty-three kings in 151. 
years. 

Dy nasty XVII., at Thebes. 


Forty-three kings in 151 
years. 


Dynasty XVII., of Shep¬ 
herds. 

Saites 19 years. 

Du on 40 

Aphophis 14 

Archies 30 

Four kings in 103 years. 


Dynasty XVIII.. at 
Thebes. 


Dynasty XVIII., at 
Thebes. 


1. Amos 

2. Obebros 


? years, 1, Arnosis 25 years, 

13 ,2. Ciiebron 13 
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3. Amertoplitliis 21 

4. Amensis 22 

5. Misaphrls 13 
G. Misphrag- 

niu thesis 2(3 

7. Tuthmosis 9 

8. Amenophis 31 

9. Oros 37 

10* Acherres 32 
11* liiltims G 

12. Chebres 12 

13. Aclierres 12 

14. Armessos 5 
15* Harnesses 1 
16. Amenophath 19 

Sixteen kings in 263 
years. 


3. Amenophis 21 

4. Miphres 12 

5. Misphrag* 

muthosis 26 

6. Tuthmosis 9 

7. Amenophis 31 

8. Oros 36 

9. Achenclierses 1G 

10. Athoris 39 

11. Chonchcres 16 

12. Acherres 8 

13. Cherres 15 

14. Armais 5 

15. Harnesses 68 

16. Ammertophis 40 

Fourteen kings in 348 
years. 

Dynasty XIX., at Thekes. 

Seth os 55 years. 

Rampsos 66 

Ammoneph- 

thes 40 


Ammenemes 26 
Thuoris 7 

Five kiiim* in 194 years. 

D ^ 


Dynasty XIX., at Tliebes. 

1. Sethos 51 years. 

2. Rapsakcs 61 

3. Ainmenepli- 

tlies 20 

4. Ram esses 60 

5. Ammcnemnes 5 

6. Tlmoris — 

Seven kings in 269 years. 
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Dynasty XX . s at Thebes. \ Dynasty XX,, at Thebes. 


Twelve kings in 135 
years. 


Twelve kings in 178 
years. 

I . 1 


Dynasty XXL, at Tanis. 

1. fchnendes 26 years. 

2. Psnsennes 46 

3. Nephelclieres 4 

4. Amenophthis 9 

5. Osochor 0 

6. Psinaehes 9 

7. Psnsennes 14 

Seven kings in 130 
years. 

Dynasty XXII., at 
B nbastis, 

1. Sesonchis 21 years. 

2. Osorthon 15 

3-5. Three others 25 

6. Takelothis 13 
7-9. Three others 42 

Nine kings in 120 
years. 


Dynasty XXI., at Tanis. 

Smendis 20 years. 
Tsusennes 41 
Xephercheres 4 
Amenophthis 9 
Osochor 6 

Tsmaches 9 
Psnsennes 35 

Seven kings in 130 
years. 

Dynasty XXII., at 
Bubastis, 

1. Sesonchosis 21 years. 

2. Osorthon 15 

3. Takelothis 13 

Three kings in 49 
years. 
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Dynasty XXIII., at Tunis. 

1. Petubates 40 years. 

2. Osorcho 8 

8. Psammus 10 

4. Zet 31 

Pour kings in 89 years. 

Dynasty XXIV., at JSaYs. 
Bouchoris 0 years. 


Dynasty XXIII., at Tania. 

1. Vetubastes 25 years. 

2. Osortlion 9 

3. Psammus 10 

Three kings in 44 years. 

Dynasty XXIV., at SaYs. 
BocchorixS 44 years. 


Dynasty XXV., in 
Ethiopia. 

1. Sabukon 8 years. 

2. 8ebielios 14 

3. Tarlios 18 

Three kings in 40 years. 


Dynasty XXV., in 
Ethiopia, 

] 1, Sabakou 12 years, 

2. Sebichos 12 

3. Tarakos 20 


f Three kings in 44 years. 


Dynasty XXVI., at Sai's. 

1. Stopliinates 7 years. 

2. Necliepsos 0 

3. Neehao 8 

4. Psammetichos 51 

5. Neehao (> 

0. Psammntliis E> 

7. Uaphris 19 

8. Amos is 44 

9. Psammeche- 

rites A 

Nine kings in 150.J years. 


Dynasty XXVI , at SaYs. 

1. Ammei is 12 years, 

2. Stephinathis 7 

3. Necliepso3 0 

1, Neehao 8 

5. Psammeticho3 45 
0. Neehao (J 

7, Psammntliis 17 

8, Uaphris 25 

9, Amosis 42 

Nine kings in 103 years. 
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Dynasty XXYIL, Persians. 

1. Cainbyses 6 years. 

2. Darius Hys- 

taspes 36 

3. Xerxes the 

Great 21 

4. Artabaims 7 months. 

5. Artaxerxes 41 years, 

6. Xerxes 2 months. 

7. Sogdianos 7 months. 

8. Dari us 19 years. 

Eight kings in 124 years, 
4 months. 


Dynasty XX YII., Persians, 

1. Cambysos 3 years. 

2. Magoi 7 months. 

3. Darius 36 years. 

4. Xerxes 21 

5. Artaxerxes 40 

6. Xerxes 2 months. 

7. Sogdianos 7 mouths. 

8. Darius 19 years. 


Eight kings in 120 years, 
4 months. 


Dynasty XXYIII., at Sai's. 
Amj'rtaous 0 years. 

Dynasty XXIX., at 
Mendes. 

1. Nepherites G years. 

2. Achoris 13 

3. Psammon¬ 

th] s 1 

4. Nepherites 4 months. 

Four kings in. 20 years, 

4 months. 


Dvnastv XXYIII,, at SaYs. 
Amyrtaeus 0 years. 

Dynasty XXIX., at 
Mendes. 

1. Nepherites 6 years. 

2. Achoris 13 

3. Psamm oil this* 1 

4. Nephcrit.cs 4 mouths. 

5. Mouthis I year. 

Five kings in 21 years, 

4 months. 
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Dynasty XXS (J at 
Sehennytus, 

1. Nektanebes 18 years, 

2 . Tcos 2 

3. Nektanebos 18 

Three kings in 38 years. 


Dynasty XXX, f at 
Sebennvtus. 

1. Nektanebes 10 years. 

2. Tcos 2 

3. Nektanebos 8 

Three kings in 20 years. 


III.—Tiii] Old Chronicle . 1 
Fifteen kings, or Dynasties 443 years. 


Dyn, XVI., at Tanis, 
XVII., at Memphis. 
XVIII, at Memphis. 

XIX., at Thebes. 

XX., at Thebes. 

XXI., at Tania. 

XXII., at Tunis. 
XXIII., at Tliebes. 

XXIV., at Sai's. 

XXV., in Ethiopia. 

XXVI., at Memphis. 
XXVII., Persians. 

XXVIII., . 

XXIX, Tanites, 

YYY 

i k-J V mj ■ - - 4 ■ i p * 

For tko Greek lestt, see 
voI. ii, ed. Didot, p. 534 


Eight kings in 

190 

Pour kings in 

103 

Fourteen kings 

in 348 

Five kings in 

194 

Eight kings in 

228 

Six kings in 

121 

Three kings in 

48 

Two kings in 

19 

Three kings in 

44 

Three kings in 

44 

Seven kings in 

177 

Five kings in 

124 


39 

One king in 

18 


rra^m^nUf.- Jlivtoricorum Grdeeoricui, 
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IY, —The Book of the Sothis . 1 


1, Menes 

2. Euroties 

3, Aiistarchos 

4. Spanios 

5, G. 

7. Osiropis 
8* Sesonchosis 
9. Amenemes 

10. Arnasis 

11. Akeseplilines 
12* Auehoneus 
18* Armiysos 

14. Chamois 

15. Miamus 
1(5, Amesusis 

17. Uses 

18. Rameses 

19* Ramesomenes 

20. Usimare 

21. Ramesseseos 

22. Ramessameno 
2,8. Ramesse lubassz 
24, Ramesse Uapliru 


35 years, 

2776 a.h. 

63 1 

2S11 

34 

2874 

36 

2908 

72 

2944 

23 

3010 

49 

3039 

29 

3088 

2 

3117 

13 

3119 

9 

3132 

4 

3141 

12 

3145 

14 

3157 

05 

3171 

50 

3236 

29 

3286 

10 

3315 

31 

3330 

23 

3301 

19 

3384 

39 

3103 

29 

8442 


1 For the Greek test, see FraymerUa Hixtoricarum Qraeeorum, 
toI, ii* ed. Didot, p. 607. 
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25. K on charity 

26. Silites 

27. Bacon 

28. Apachnas 
20. Aphopliis 
30. Sethos 

81. ICertos 

32. Asetb 

33. Arnosis 

34. Chebron 

35. Amempliis 

36. Amonses 

37. Misphragmiithosis 
3S. Miaplires 

30, Tuthmosis 

40. AraenopJit.liis 

41. Or os 

42. Achencheres 

43. Atlioiia 

44. Chenclierea 

45. Acherros 

46. Aonaeos 

47. Harnesses 

48. Ainenophis 

49. Unions 

50. Nechopsoa 

51. Psarainuthis 


5 years. 

3471 A.K. 

19 

3477 

44 

3496 

36 

3540 

61 

3576 

50 

3637 

20 

3687 

20 

3716 

26 

3736 

13 

3762 

15 

3775 

11 

3790 

16 

3801 

23 

3817 

39 

3840 

34 

3879 

48 

3913 

25 

3961 

29 

3986 

26 

4015 

8 

4041 

9 

4040 

68 

4058 

8 

4126 

17 

4134 

10 

4151 

13 

4170 
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52 . 

53. Kertos 

54. Eampsis 

55. Amenses 
56* Ochyrras 

57. Aineudes 

58, Tlmoris 

59. Athothis 

60, Koukenus 
61* Uennephis 

62. Susakeim 

63. Psuenos 

04, Aiumenopliis 

65. Nopkercheres 

66. Saites 

67. Psmachos 

68* Petubastes 
69* Osortliou 
79, Psammoa 

71. Konekaris 

72. Osortliou. 

73. Takalophis 

74. Bokchoris 


4 years. 

4183 A 

20 

4187 

45 

4207 

26 

4252 

14 

4278 

27 

4292 

50 

4319 

28 

4369 

39 

4397 

42 

4436 

34 

4478 

25 

4512 

9 

4537 

6 

4546 

15 

4552 

9 

4567 

44 

4576 

9 

4620 

10 

4629 

21 

4639 

15 

4660 

13 

4675 

44 

4688 
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75, Sabakon 

12 vears, 

4732 a.m. 

70, Sebcckon 

12 

4744 

77. Tarabes 

20 

4756 

78. Amaes 

38 

4776 

70, Stepkinath.es 

27 

4814 

80, Nechepsos 

13 

4841 

81. Neehos 

8 

4854 

82. Psammitichos 

14 

4862 

83, Neekao 

9 

4876 

84, Psamutkes 

17 

4885 

85, Uapluis 

34 

4902 

86. Amosis 

50 

4936 


An examination of the versions of Alanetho J s King 
List according to Julius Africanus and Eusebius shows 
that they do not agree in many important particulars, 
i.e., in arrangement of dynasties, in the lengths of the 
reigns of the kings, and in the total numbers of kings 
assigned to the different dynasties. Moreover, accord¬ 
ing to Julius Africanns 561 kings reigned in about 
5521 years, while according to Eusebius only about 
361 kings reigned in 4480 or 4780 years. In the Old 
Chronicle the total number of kings given is 84, artd 
they arc declared to have reigned about 2140 years, 
and in the Book of tlic Sotliis the total number of 
kings is 86 and the total duration of their reigns is 
given as about 2500 years. Now the information 
which we have obtained from the Egyptian monuments 
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shows that the Old Chronicle and the Boole of the 
Sotliis are quite useless for chronological purposes, 
because it is self-evident that they do not contain 
complete lists of the kings, and that the names of the 
kings which are in them, as well as some of the 
dynasties, arc out of order. This is a statement of 
fact and not a conjecture. But how are the discre¬ 
pancies between the lists of Julius A fri canus and 
Eusebius to be explained? Tlie version of Julius 
Africanus is clearly the mere accurate of the two, 
because it agrees best with the monuments, and 
Biinseu was probably right in saying 1 that his object 
was not to arrange a system of Annals, but to give the 
traditions unaltered, and just as he found them. In 
fact, judging only by the mere forms of the kings’ 
names which he gives, and which (even after the lapse 
of 1000 years, and in spite of the ignorance and care¬ 
lessness of subsequent copyists) are on the whole 
remarkably correct, it seems pretty certain that he 
must have had a copy of Manetho’s list before hirn. 
The version of Eusebius was based upon that of 
Africanus, and he appears to have been careless in 
copying both names and figures, and tlie names of 
many kings are wanting in the extant copies of his 
works. Wo know from Plutarch that Manctho was a 
high-priest and scribe connected with the mysteries in 
the temple of Heliopolis, and there is no doubt that, 
in compiling the work which he had received the 

1 A'j/i fait 1 $ I’laee, vol, i, p. 213. 
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royal commaml to undertake, lie would be in a 
position to draw his information from sources which 
were regarded as authoritative and authentic by his 
brother priests. That his name carried weight, and 
that his reputation for learning was very great for 
centuries after liis death, is evident from the fact that 
impostors endeavoured to obtain circulation for their 
own pseudo-historical works by issuing them under 
his name. We have no right to blame Manetho for 
the mistakes which his editors and copyists made, and 
in considering liis list the wonder is that the version of 
Julius African us agrees as closely as it does with the 
monumental evidence. The discrepancies in the 
numbers are due chief!v to the misreading by the 
scribes of the Greek letters which stood for Jigures; 
the names, however, are generally given in correct 
order, and as instances of this fact wo may quote those 
of the Xlltli and XYITItk Dynasties, 

The evidence of Herodotus (n.c. dfi()) and Diodorus 
Siculus (me. 57) concerning Egyptian chronology 
is interesting, especially that of the former writer. 
Some of the information given hv Herodotus is, 110 
doubt, derived from Ilecataeus of Miletus, but, as is the 
case also with Diodorus, much of it is the result of liis 
own inquiries and observation. The list of kings 
given in eacli of their works is, oil the whole, of little 
value, for Herodotus apparently merely set down in 
writing the names of the kings whoso buildings he 
passed 011 the Nile in the order in which lie saw them, 
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and Diodorus filled his history with a large amount of 
legendary matter from which, of course, no conclusion 
can be drawn. As an exception, however, it may he 
noted that the account of the kings who built the 
Pyramids in the IYth Dynasty agrees absolutely with 
the monuments as regards the names of the kings, the 
lengths of their reigns, and the order in which they 
reigned, and in several passages Diodorus 1 correctly 
estimates the period of time which had elapsed since 
the beginning of the Egyptian monarchy at about 4700 
years. 

It will be evident from what has been said above that 
it ia impossible from the King Lists in hieroglyphics 
and Creek to formulate any system of chronology which 
shall be more than approximately correct, and although 
the evidence derived from such lists and from the 
monuments of individual kings when taken together is 
wonderfully strong in favour of the high antiquity of 
Egyptian civilization generally, it, does not enable us to 
fix the period when we may assume that Egyptian 
history began. The Tablet of Abydos and the ver¬ 
sions of Manetho ascribed to Julius Africanus and 
Eusebius, and even the worthless Book of the S otitis, 
all agree in making Mena to be the first historical king 

1 See an interesting pamphlet entitled Der Rerichb dof. Diodor 
lifter die Pyrn.ituden ; "Berlin, 1901, by Pi\ W. von Hissing. lie coni’ 
pares the accounts of Diodorus and Herodotus, and notes that the 
former writer says that the pyramids were built by means of 
inclined planes, 
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of Egypt, though we now know that he was not the first 
king of Kgypt, but none of these authorities affords tlie 
information which will enable us with certainty to 

LP 

assign a date for his reign. Nevertheless, attempts 
have heeu made to obtain some fixed point in the King 
Lists from which it might be possible to deduce his date, 
and the means employed have been :—1. The S otitic 
Period ; 1 1 , Syncilronisms ; 3, Tun Orientation 

op Egyttian Temples. Of the ISothic Period we 
have live mentions in the inscriptions ; three of these 
have been submitted to strict examination by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, K.O.B., and lie thinks that the 
rising of Sirius oil the 27th day of Epiphi, in the reign 
of Pepi-Meri-llii, took place about n.c. 3192, and that 
the other risings of Sirius mentioned by Brugsch 3 took 
place about B.c, 172S and B.c. 270 respectively. 3 Now 
Pepi-MerblhVs name is the thirty-sixth on the Tablet 

1 (< Noiv in books on Egyptology the period of 1/161 years is 
termed tho Sothic period, and truly so, as it very nearly cor¬ 
rectly measures the period elapsing between two heliacal risings 
at the solstice ({m tho beginning of tlie Nile flood), oil the 1st of 
Thoth, in the vague year. But it is merely 1.1 ie result of chance 
Lhal 303^ X represents it, It was not then known that the pru- 
cnasinual movement of Sirius almost exactly made up the difference 
between the true length of the your and tho assumed length of 
!36o,t days. It has been stated that this period had not any 
ancient existence, but was calculated back iu later times. This 
soems to mo very improbable." Lockyer, Pau ; a of Astronomy, 
p. 250. 

3 Materianx pour serviv a fa •rocomtt.r net-inn d,u Cahndrkr, pp. 33 . 
61, 68 j see also Zeit. } Ud. xxxvii. p. 100. 

8 Hawn, of Astronomy, p. 202 , 
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of Abydos, and it is clear that he is either Phios or 
Pliiops, i.e., a king of the YItli Dynasty according 
to the version of Manetlio given ky Julius Africanus; 
this being so ? and by adding Manetho’s totals of the 
years of the first five dynasties, he., 253 -|- 302 -|- 214 + 
274 4- 248, or 1291 years to B.a 3192, we arrive at the 
date for Mona of B,c. 4433. No one can pretend to 
accept this as a definite date, but it is at least useful as 
showing that the evidence derived from the rise of the 
Sothic Period in Egyptian chronology indicates an anti¬ 
quity for the civilization of Egypt which is higher than 
some are prepared to admit; on the other hand, Mr. Cecil 
Torr believes that the Sothic cycle was invented by the 
later Greeks at Alexandria, and he thinks that there is 
very little hope of correcting any elates in history by 
reference to the cycles of the phoenix 1 and the dog- 
star, or other things pertaining to the calendar. 3 In a 
recent paper y an attempt has been made to fix the date 
of Usevtsen III., a king of the Xllth Dynasty, by means 
of two of the Kahun papyri which mention tlie rising 
of Sirius on the 16th day of the IYtli month of the 
winter of the 7th year of the king’s reign, and the 
festival gifts which were made on the following day; 
and it is argued that this took place between B.c. 1876 
and B.c, 1872. It is further argued that between 

1 1 

l See Mahler in Aeg. Zelt.. Bd. xxviii. p. 115. 

5 Memphis and Myee'Mke t y>p. 57 and 60. 

3 Ver Zweite Pagyrusfund von Kahun, by L, Borulianlt f?</. 
Ze-it.^ Bd. xxxvii. p. 100 f£). 
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Usertsen III. and Amenophis I., whose ninth year 

(according to a calculation based upon a statement ill 

respect of Sethis in the Ebers Papyrus) corresponds 

with r.c, 1545—1542, we must only allow a period of 

330 years, and that between the end of tbe Xllth and 

the beginning of the XVI I fth Dynasty we must only 

all nw from 200 to 210 years in our calculations. 1 

*• 

That assertions of this hind must he received with 
caution is evident from the fact that another in¬ 
vestigator, using the same 'data, declares that the true 
date of Usertsen III. is B.c. 1945; i.e., there is a 
difference of about seventy years in the results of the 

^ tf 

calculations 3 of the two writers on the subject. But 
according to Censorinus, the Dog-star, or Sirius, rose on 
the first day of* the first month of the Egyptian year 
a/d. 139, and therefore the preceding Sothic Period, 
began in E.c. 1322 ; this date is called by Tlieon of 
Alexandria !l ' the era of Menophres, 1 ’ who has been 
identified by Prof. Petrie a with liameses I., whose 
prenomen is Men-peh-Ka. and this identification may 
possibly be correct. Now Prof. Maliler has asserted 

1 u Es ifiL also ilaft 7. Jnhr User/.eaen’^ T Tf . als .in. die Jahre yem 
187t>-IB73v. Chr. fall end annusehcn, d. li. immer pock otwa 100 
Jalire tpator als os dor am rliu driest on ^reifonde Hi striker 
Acgyptona, Edimrd Moyer. in aeinfin Minima Ida, ten J3.nna.li in , !J 
A. ?>. xxxvii. p. lOii. 

2 flee Nicklin in Cfosaicai Review, yot. xiv. 1900, p. 1I-S; and 
f1al 1 , Oldest. CiviUmtion of Greece, L 0 ti dor t, 1901 , p. G7„ 

15 History of Egypt, ii. p. 33; the reader should consult 
Mr. Torr’e Memphis and Mycenae, p. G3 if., where the rmsauafcicLory 
nature of an eli calculations is demo nitrated. 
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that >1 St:f festival, i.e., tho festival which was observed 
at. the end of a period of thirty years, which was cele¬ 
brated on the 28th day of a certain month of Kpiphi 
in tho reign of Thothmes III,, was commemorated 
in tho your me. 1470, and as a period of about 150 
years probably elapsed between the reigns of Thothmes 
nr.i and Itameses I., the two dates are, more or less, in 
agreement. It must, however, bo remembered that, as 
said above, very little reliance is to bo placed on any 
calculations of this hind in attempting to formulate an 
exact chronology, especially as authorities, both ancient 
and modem, are not agreed as to the exact date in the 
second century of our era when the Sothie Period 
otided on which they based their calculations. We 
may note in passing that the date assigned by Prof. 
Mahler to the reign of Thothmes III., i.e., from mm 
150$ to B.o. 1449, is proved to bo about half a century 
too low by the synchronisms of Buma-buriasli and 
Ashur-uballit with Amen op his ILL and Amenophis IV., 
as we have shown below; the arguments adduced by 
Prof. Petrie in favour of Prof. Mahler’s date for 
Thothmes III., to the effect that the Set festival 
celebrated by Mor-en-Ptah in tho second year of his 
reign took place me. .1200, and the rising of Sirins in 
tho ninth year of Amonopliis I. took phtco r>.c. 1540, do 


1 Tim Al-llershah tablet, which is thought by Professor Petrie i.o 
afford such a !( brilliant confirm a i.irm cf Mahler’s astronomical 
rfickoning/' is destroyed, and, as data supplier] by it cannot ba 
verified, is u&olesa for purposes of argument. 
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not confirm Prof, Mahler’s arguments, because the 
calculations by which these dates are arrived at both 
start, the one forwards and the other backwards, from 
n,c. 1478, the date adopted by Prof, Malilcr, This 
likewise is an unsatisfactory method of arriving at an 
exact system of Egyptian chronology. 

In connection with the Sotliic Period must be 
mentioned Prof. Petrie's attempt to extract the means 
of arriving at a date lor the reign of Mer-en-Ra, a king 
of the YTtl Dynasty, from the inscription of the 
official Una, whose labours in tlic service of his royal 
master are so well known, Near the end of his in¬ 
scription Una says that his Majesty Mer-en-Ra sent 
him to the quarry of Tfet-nub to licw out u large 
alabaster table for offerings; this he did, and placing 
it in a broad boat, he lloatcd it down the liver to 
Memphis in seventeen days. The boat measured sixty 
cubits by thirty cubits, and ho built the boat, or raft, 
and quarried tlie table for offerings in seventeen days 

in the month of Epiphi, Una then says, 1 ,-fu. 


AAAAAA 
AA/VWi 

^ ,\ r Wv\\ 


$ 




, i.e., “behold there was no water 


on the the i.e., shoals or sandbanks,” but notwith¬ 
standing the difficulty, ho adds, lie brought tlie boat, 
or raft, safely into port at tlie Pyramid of lChfmefer 
of Mer-cn-Ru, in peace. 1 Prof. Petrie argues from 
tliis statement that when Una arrived off Memphis 
in the month of Epiphi the waters of the Nile had 

1 A History of Eyyj>?. } voh i. p, OG. 
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subsided so greatly that lie was unable to float the 
boat or barge with its heavy load over the land which 
had been recently inundated, for the depth of the 
water on the land did not permit him to do so. So far 
all is clear, and this is undoubtedly what the words in 
hieroglyphics indicate. But Prof. Petrie adds, u This 
fact shows the season of the month Epiphi in that 
fi age, from which—by the shifting of the calendar 
“round the seasons in each Sethis period of 1160 
“years—it is possible to got an approximate date for 
“ the reign of Mor-en-Rfi at about 3350 B.c,” "What 
Una narrates may show that the month of Epiphi was 
considerably out of place in the vear when he went to 
TTet-mib, but the possibility of dodueing any date for 
the reigning king from this circumstance is too remote 
to be seriously entertained for a moment. 

Of more interest, and of much greater value, are the 
synchronisms which can certainly be established 
between Amenophis IV., king of Egypt, and Burra- 
bnriash, king of Karaduniyasli, 1 or Babylonia, and 
between Shaslianq I. ( king of Egypt, and Rehoboam, 
king of Israel. Now we know from the form of the 
name Burn a-buri ash or Biirra-buriyash that we are 
dealing with a member of the Kassite Dynasty which 
ruled over Babylonia, and we also know that the 
period of their rule was about B.c. 1400, because 
Nabonidus, who reigned from about B.c. 555 to B.o. 


1 This is the old Elamite namu of Babylonia. 
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538, tells us in one of liis inscriptions 1 2 tliat Sliagasli- 
alti-huriyash, who was one of the Kassite kings, reigned 
800 years before Min, From the Synchronous HLs~ 
torih c °h i-j lh -5-7, we know that Burra-buriyash was 
a contemporary of Puzur-Ashur, king of Assyria, and 
from lines 8 if. we know that Puzur-Asliur lived at 
an earlier period than Asliur-ubalHt, king of Assyria. 
Now Nabonidus also tells us (Brit, Mus. 85-4-30, 2, 
col. ii., 11. 20-24) that Burra-buriyash lived 700 years 
after Khammurabi; we have therefore to fix the period 
for the reign of the latter king before the information 
can be of much value to us. Now Ashur-bani-pal, king 
of Assyria, who reigned from n.c. (368 to 62 G, says ~ 
that the Elamite king Kudur-Nanklmndi invaded 
Babylonia 1035 or 1535 years before he himself con¬ 
quered Susa, i.e,, Xudur-Nankhundi invaded Baby¬ 
lonia about n.o. 2285 or 2185, But it was this same 
Elamite power which Khammurabi crushed, 3 and so he 
must have lived after Kudni-Naiikhundi; we may 
therefore at the latest place the date of liis reign at 
about e.o. 2200, If, then, Buna-huiiyash lived 700 
years after Khammurabi, the date of his reign would 
be about me, 1450 or 1400. We must return for a 
moment to Ashur-nballit, king of Assyria, who was 

1 OujmjWfu IvjiTi'ijjHotJjf of .'Ism, vol. v. pinto (ii, col. iiE* 

11 . 27 - 20 . 

2 Ttj id,. 7 plato G, col, fi, !, 107. 

;t See especially L. W, King, Liters and Inscriptions of Khnm- 
mui'nlft, vol. i ii. p. 2I1G IT, 
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one of the successors of Buzur-Ashur, king of Assyria, 
and whose date may be fixed by the following facts. 
Oil a slab in tlie British Museum, No. 44,855, 1 
Eaminan-nirari states that lie is the great-grandson of 
Ash ur-iib allit.; in another inscription " Shalmaneser I. 
states that he is the 3011 of Bamm&n-nirari L, and in 
another 3 Tukulti-Ninib asserts that he is the son of 
Shalmaneser I.; from these three statements it is clear 
that Ashur-uhallit was the great-great-great-grandfather 
of Tukulti-Ninib. Now, Sennacherib made a copy 4 upon 
clay of an inscription of Tukulti-Ninib which had been 
cut upon a lapis-lazuli seal; this seal had been carried 
off* to Babylon by some successful conqueror of Assyria, 
and Sennacherib found it there after he had vanquished 
the Babylonians and had captured tlieir city. We 
know that Sennacherib reigned from about B.a 705 to 
Tt.a 681, and he tells us in a few lines added to his 
copy of the writing on Tukulti-Ninib’s seal that the 
lapis-lazuli seal was carried olf to Babylon COO years 
before his own time; therefore Tukulti-Ninib must 
have reigned at least as far back as n.c. 1280, and as 
there is no evidence to show that the seal was carried 
off during his lifetime, we may assume rightly that 
Tukulti-Ninib’s date is about b.o. 1300. But we have 

1 See Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia , Vul. iv. plate iiO, 
obv, l. 27 Jl 

2 lb-id.) yo], i. plate 6, No. 4. 

3 Hnd., vol. iii. plate 4, No, 2. 

1 Tto text Trill be found -ifiilci.. vol. -£!i, plate 4, No. 2. 
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seen that Ashm-uballit waa Tukulti-NiniVs great- 

gre at-great-grand father, and therefore lie can hardly 

have lived less than 100 years before Tuknlti-Ninib; 

t,tm 3 it is clear that the date which wo must assign to 

tlio reign of Ashur-uballit cannot be later than e.c, 

3400, Now we know that the Tell el- ! Amarna tablet at 

Berlin (No. 9) was written to Amenophis IV. by Ashur- 

uballit, therefore these two kings were contemporaries; 

and the date of Amen opli is IV, cannot be later than 

e.c. 1400. We have seen above that Buna-buriyash 

was a contemporary of Pussur-Ashur, king of Assyria, 

the predecessor of Ashur-uballit, and his date may, at 

the lowest computation, be fixed at about e.c. 1430; 

but we know that Burra-buriyash wrote letters to 

Anienoplds III., and therefore we shall he right in 

saying that the beginning of the reign of this king 

cannot he much later than E.c, 1450, This synchronism 

*.■ 

is thus well established. 

The next synchronism to be mentioned is that of 
Shashanq I., king of Egypt, with Jeroboam, king of 
Israel, and Kehoboam, king of Judah, about e,c. 950. 1 
The date of this synchronism is calculated from the 
earliest certain date or event in Syrian history, Le., the 
battle of Karlcar, which took place Li,a 854; in this battle 
Ahab and his allies were defeated by Shalmaneser II., 
king of Assyria, who reigned from e.c. 859 to 825. It 
is well known that as far back as e,c. 893 nearly all 

1 Tlila is the rlalo a cl opt a cl by Wellliausen. Professor I£arl 
Marti gives E.c. 930. 
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the principal events in Assyrian history may be dated 
by the names in the Eponym Canon, and although the 

battle of Karkar (^J| ^TT) Tlt)t mmi ~ 

tioned in the Bible narrative, the evidence for its date 
is as certain as such things can ever he. 

Finally, wo may refer to the synchronism of Gyges, 
king of Lydia, with Ashnr-bani-pal, king of Assyria, 
and Psaminetiehus I., king of Egypt. We know from 
the inscriptions of Ashur-bani-pal 1 that he waged war 
against Gyges, and that Gyges assisted Psammctichus 
in his revolt against the Assyrian king, and there is no 
doubt that these events took place about b.c. 650. An 
indirect confirmation of this statement is supplied by 
the Greek poet Archilochos, a contemporary of Gyges, 
who mentions a total eclipse of the sun which took 
place at mid-day, and it has been calculated astronomi¬ 
cally that this eclipse took place on April 6th, 
B.c. GdS. 3 

In recent years Sir Norman Lockyer has devoted 
very considerable time and labour to the working out 
of the important question of the astronomical basis 
upon which ancient Egyptian temples were oriented, 
and he has arrived at the conclusion that it is possible 
to assign dates to the periods when many of the largest 
and most venerable of these edifices were founded. He 
has obtained his results by means of purely astronomical 

1 See Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. t, pi. 2 , 1. £t\ 

3 Sec H. U. Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece , p. 254, note 1, 
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calculations, and the} 7 agree generally with the evidence 
which may he deduced from the discoveries concerning 
tlie New Kace” and the kings of the 1st Dynasty, 
which liave been made since the Datcti of Astronomy 
was written. There can he 00 doubt about the correct¬ 
ness of many of his assertions as to the rebuilding and 
reconstruction of the largest of tlie temples, and it is 
important to note that the dates proposed by him for 
tho original foundings for certain temples, although at 
one time believed by some to be too early, may now be 
regarded as probably correct. Astro nominal evidence 
supports tlie evidence derived from every other source 
in assigning a remote antiquity to the period when 
Egyptian civilization began; but unfortunately it does 
not assist us in formulating a complete system of 
Egyptian chronology with exact dates. 

We may now sum up tho results which may bo fairly 
deduced from the facts set fortli above. The King 
Lists, whether written in hieroglyphics or (brook, con¬ 
tain omissions and conflicting statements, but the 
evidence of such Lists as a whole, when taken into 
consideration with tlie information on Egyptian history 
which is supplied by the monuments, may be regarded 
as generally correct and quite credible. From tlie 
King Lists the Royal Papyrus of Turin must, ol 
course, be excluded, for the small fragments into which 
it was reduced in tlie box on its way to Turin were 
pieced together by a man whose system of hieroglyphic 
decipherment lias been universally rejected, and whose 
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knowledge of the hieratic character was so small as to 
bo useless for the purpose to which he tried to apply it; 
moreover, according to the testimony of de Kongo, 
whose learning and integrity are beyond question, and 
whose statement oil the subject must be regarded as 
final, uo arguments can be rightly based upon the 
position of the fragments which seem to contain the 
names of kings of the so-called XIHtli and XIVth 
Dynasties. The difficulty which besets the .Egypto- 

4 

legist who tries to assign a date to the reign of IVIenes, 
the first Icing of Egypt according to the Tablet of Abydos, 
is well illustrated by the fact that Champollion-Eigeac 
gives as his date tlc. £>867; Boeckh, n.o, 5702; Eepsius, 
n.c. 3892; Mari otto, n.O. 5004; Bunsen, E,c. 3623; 
Wilkinson, n.c. 2320 ; and Brugsch, n.c, 4455 or E,c. 
4400, Of these writers the only ones whose chrono¬ 
logical views are to be seriously considered are Lepsius, 
Mariette, and Brugscli, between whose highest and lowest 

dates is an interval of over 1100 years. Viewed in. the 

■/ 

light of recent investigations, the date of Lepsius seems 
to he too low, whilst that of Muriette, in the same wav, 
seems to be too high ; we have therefore to consider the 
date for Menes arrived at by Briigsch. This eminent 
Egyptologist based his system of chrouology upon the 
well-known calculation of Herodotus, that the duration 
of three consecutive human lives represents a century, 
and lie thought that he could determine approximately 1 
the periods of time w hich have elapsed between Menes 

See Egypt under the PJiaravhs, toI, i. p, 3JL 
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and tho end of the Xtlth Dynasty, and from the 
beginning of tlie XVIIIth Dynasty to the end of the 
XXYIth, by means of the King Lists and the 
pedigrees of high Egyptian officials. Although this 
system is open to many objections on the score of 
inaccuracy in respect of the dates of certain events 
which may now he freed with considerable exactness, it 
has much to recommend it, and is on the whole the best 
that lias been devised; in any case, the knowledge 
whieli Brugsoli possessed of Egyptology in all its 
branches was so vast, that in a general question of this 
kind his opinion carries great weight, and is entitled 
to the utmost respect. The present writer here, as 
elsewhere, has adopted BrugsclTs system, with certain 
modifications which were rendered necessary by recent 
discoveries, e.g., the date of Thollmies III. must be 
brought down from B.C. 1600 to between b.c, 1550 and 
1500; the interval between the XIftli and the XVIflth 
Dynasties, as stated by Brugseli, can hardly have been 
so long. But in view of our ignorance of the historical 
events which took place between the end of the XI 1th 
and the end of the XYllth Dynasty, it has been well 
to retain his dating of the kings of the Middle Empire, 
he., those of the XIth, Xlltli, Xllltli, and XVIth 
Dyn asties. The length of the duration of tile two 
great gap3 in Egyptian history, i.e,, from the end of the 
VIth to the beginning of the Xltli Dynasty, and from 
the end of the XIlTtli to the end of the XYIItli Dynasty, 
is at present unknown ; all we can now say is that 
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they seem to have been shorter than was assumed by 
Brugsch, who based his opinion on Manetho’s figures, 
which in this section are certainly garbled, Until wo 
obtain monumental authority for filling up these gaps, 
any attempt to do so which is based upon the Boya! 
Papyrus of Turin, or upon the evidence of the uniden¬ 
tified royal names which are found on scarabs, is quite 
futile ' } this being so, it is far more satisfactory to 
employ for the Ancient and Middle Empires ! the dates 
computed by Brugsch. It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that, when Brugsch gives the date for, let 

us say, Amen-em-hat. T. as B.c. 2466, he does not mean 

* 

to imply that Amon-em-hat I. ascended the throne in 
that year, hut that his generation falls roughly about 
that time, be., about thirty years earlier or later than 
ex. 2466. Similarly, he docs not intend his readers to 
think that he believed Ramoses II, to have begun to 
reign B.c. 1333, but only in the second half of the 
XfVth century ex. It is very important that this fact 
should he borne in mind, lest the system of Brugsch he 
confused with the systems which assign exact dates to 
every Egyptian king, for no exact dates can be assigned 
to any Egyptian ldngs before the XXVIth Dynasty, 
although as far hack as the beginning of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty no greater error than fifty years is possible. 

1 Tho Ancient Empire = Dynasties. I, to X. ; the Middle Em¬ 
pire = Dynustios XI. to XYI. ; the New Empire = Dynasties 
XYII. to XXVI. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LEGENDARY PERIOD. 

The fact that the ancient Egyptians of the historical 
period attempted to formulate their hazy ideas con¬ 
cerning the predynastie period of their history and 
its duration is made known to us by certain of the 
versions of tile King List of Manetho, which have been 
preserved by George the Syncellus. The statements 
which refer to this period that are found in them, as 
well as tlie numbers of years which the gods, demi- 
gods, kings, ghosts, etc., are alleged to have reigned, 
prove that those who drew up the materials from which 
Manetlio compiled his King List had no correct know¬ 
ledge of the duration of the Predynastic Period in 
Egypt or even of the early Dynastic Period, and it 
is now quite clear that even in the time of the 
XlXth Dynasty its history had long since degenerated 
into legend and a confused mas3 of hopelessly 
mixed tradition. According to George the Syncellus 
the Egyptians possessed a “certain tablet called the 
“Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in lid 
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“descents, during the long period of 36.525 years. 
ft Tlio first series of princes was that of the Auritao, 
“ the second was that of the Mestraeans, and the third 
“of Egyptians.” 1 The reign of the gods was as 
follows:— 

HErnATSTOs, to whom “is assigned no time, as he 
“is apparent, both by day and by night/’ 

Helios, the son of Hcphaistos, reigned 30,000 
years. 

KeonoSj and the other twelve gods, reigned 3984 
years, 

Dejii-cods, eight in number, reigned 217 years. 

The 30 dynasties of kings reigned 2324 years, and 
thus we get a grand total of 36,525 years for the 
duration of the Predynastic and Dynastic Periods in 

" L' 

Egypt, The Syncellus goes on to say that the period 
of 36,525 years equals 25 times 1461 years, and that 
it “relates to the fabled periodical revolution of the 
“zodiac among the Egyptians and Greeks, that is, its 
“revolution from a particular point to the same again, 
“which point is the first, minute of the first degree of 
“that equinoctial sign which they call the ltam, as it 
“is explained in the Genesis of Hormes and in the 
“ Cyrannian hooks/’ 

1 Tor t'.hc Greek text; sec Fragment a Historical rum Crete corum, ed, 
Didot, p. 534; Hansen, Egypt’s Pta.ce, vol. v. p. G&Q; and Cory, 
A naent Fragments, London, 1832, p. 89 ff. 
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According to Eusebius 1 the duration of the Pre 

dynastic and Dynastic Periods was 

as follows:— 

I. Gods . 

13,900 years.- 

IT. Demi- gods 

- 

1. Demi-gods . 

1,255 

2. Other kings. 

1,817 

3* Thirty Memphite kings 

1,700 

1, Ten kings of This 

350 

III. Manes, 

5,811 


Total 24 025 vears. 

f w' 


According to Manctho and Panodorus* the Divine 

Dynasties were as follows :— 

■> 


H (Tons 

(Panodorus) 

(Manctho) 


Years, 

Years. 

1. Hepliaistos 

reigned 727^ 

0,000 

2, IIolios 

soj. 

992 

3. Agathodaeim 

on 66 -J 

700 

4. Kroiios 

401 

501 

5. Osiris and P 

sis 35 

433 

0* Typlion 

29 

359 


960 11.985 

1 See Fragments Ifistoricorum Graecor-v/ht, tom. ii. p. 528, cnh 1. 

3 (< After them the empire descended by it long succession to 
"Giles, through a lapse of 1.3,000 years, reckoned, I say, in lunar 
years of thirty days to each ; for even now they call the month a 
year.” Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 02* 

3 See Fray me at a Hist, Grace., pp. 530, 531. 
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II. Demdgods 

(Hanodorus) 

(Manetho) 


Yearn. 

Years. 

7, IIor us reigned 

25 

100 

8 . Ares 

28 

92 

0 . Anubis 

17 

68 

10 . Herakles 

15 

80 

11 , Apollo 

25 

100 

12 . Ammon 

30 

120 

13. Titkoes 

27 

108 

14. Sosus 

32 

128 

15. Zeus 

20 

80 

(Wanting) 

i (wanting) 2 


214*. 858 


Tims according to Manetlio the reigns of tlio Gods and 
Demi-gods lasted about 12,848 years, and according to 
Panodoms about 11834 years. The beings who are tlms 
described as “ Clods ” and “ Demi-gods ” may or may not 
have been primeval chiefs or heads of tribes, but there 
can be little doubt that by the words i/d*ue? <5* yviOcoi, 
wo arc: to understand an allusion to tile dead chiefs who 
flourished during the period which immediately pre- 
coded that of the 1st Dynasty. The vifeves are in 
fact neither mere nor less than tlio well-known 

ff Shemsu Hern,'’ ^ |1 | or “ Followers of 

Horns/’ a class of beings who are mentioned frequently 
in Egyptian literature from the earliest times, acid who 
seem to have introduced a higher grade of civilization 
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into Egypt; possibly they came, as Las been said 
above, from the East by way of the upper part of the 
Nile Valley. Of such chiefs or kings traces have boon 
found, and a number of tombs which have been declared 
to boj and probably arc, their sepulchres have been 
excavated during the years 1900 and 1901 at Abydos. 
With these we may not now class that of Khjsnt, who 
was certainly a successor of Mena, or Monos. Tho 
sign which expressed his name f ^ was, at a very early 
period, identified with the epithet |jjj] applied to the 
god Osiris as “chief” of Anienti, and in the XIXth 
Dynasty, and probably earlier, wo find that the tomb 
of the king Khent was regarded as that of the god. 
Possibly tho earliest king of the group was Te or Dii, 
the symbol of his name being tho baud . With 
tliis king must also be mentioned two monarclis who 
reigned over Upper Egypt who were called Re, or Ro, 
<=>, and Ka, (_j d Erom the evidence now forthcoming 
we are justified in saying that long before the unification 
of the rule of the Nile Valley under Mena, Upper 
Egypt, i.e.. the country from the Pay yum on the north 
to about Silsila on the south, and Lower Egypt, i.e., 
the Delta and a small portion of Middle Egypt, existed 
as two entirely distinct ami independent kingdoms. 
The kingdom of Lower Egypt was probably the older, 
that is to say, it seems to hove been inhabited by the 

J Sod l'o(,i L io, Royal Tombs, I’jlvI; IT. . plfifcc JH. Jjirs and snnlings. 

Lave be on found. 


of ting Ka 


n 
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descendants of the aboriginal north-east African race 
who were conquered by tlie Sheinsu Horu, or tlie 
“ Followers of Horus/ 1 be., the founders of the historical 
kingdom which had its beginning in Upper Egypt. 
This fact is proved by the use of the word Suten 


in the Egyptian language of the historical 
period; originally the sutux was the “king of Upper 




Egypt/’ and the king of Lower Egypt was called Net 
or Bat 1 



? a word which has been conjectured to 
be of Libyan origin. It is worthy of note that in the 
which means “Kins: of tlie South and 


group 

£ln £L\ 


North/ 1 the sign for “king of the South” precedes 
that of “king of the North ” Now gradually the word 
BUTTON gained the meaning of king, par excellence, a 


signification which the word Net or Bat never 
acquired, The fact that the Egyptians themselves 
always regarded their country as composed of two 
kingdoms, bo., Upper and Lower Egypt, is proved by 
the two crowns which are usually united on the heads 

V 1 

of their sovereigns. The crown of Upper Egypt was 
represented by the sign /J, and was called hetciiet, 
because of its “ white ” colour, and the crown of Lower 


1 According to the version of l,he Old C h ron itdo givon by Eusebius 
(see Cory, A yici&nb Fragment*) p, 92), the dynasty of tho gods was 
followed by a long suooossion of divine hings who reigned for 
13,900 years j tho last of these was Hites. It is possible that Bites 
has some connection with Bat, and i£ this be so, he probably 
represents the dynasty of Lower Egypt. 
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Egypt was represented by the sign and was called 
teshjtot, because of its “red” colour; the united 
crowns were represented by a sign which lias been 

commonly but erroneously read lf Pschent,” the correct 
reading being, of course, “ Sekliet.” 1 Egyptian kings 
of the dynastic period were never tired of calling 

themselves “Lord of the two lands’’ ^z^ rT777= ’ :s: , a 

title which we now know must refer to the two king¬ 
doms of the South and North, and not to the ateisui, 
or east and west hanks of the Nile, Moreover, in tlie 
earliest dynastic times the king of all Egypt was 

already distinguished hy the title i.e., “lord of 

the city of the goddess Nekhehet,” and “ lord of the 
city of the goddess Uatchet,” i.e., “lord of Eileithyia- 
polis and Buto,” which were held to he the representa¬ 
tive cities of the South and the North. The idea of tlie 
union of tlie South and the North was symbolically 

expressed by the hieroglyphic , which was in¬ 
tended to represent the tying together of the papyrus 
and lotus, plants which typified the South and the 
North respectively; the sign is read “ sam taui,” i.e,, 
“ union of the two lauds,” and is found engraved on 
the thrones of seated, statues of kings. The first 
instance of its use occurs on a vase of King Tiesh, i.e., 
KlnVselehom (Khri-sekhejiiui)pthe Butchau of the King 

' According to so mo “ Soldi met-.” 
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We have already slated tliat of the independent kings 
of Upper Egypt the names of three are known, i.c., Te 
or De, and He, and Ka ; of certain of the early in¬ 
dependent kings of Lower Egypt we have a most 
interesting record on a monument which is preserved 
in the Museum of Palermo in Sicily, and of which an 
interesting account has been written by Signor A. 
Pellegrini. 3 The inscriptions upon this monument or 
stele show that when complete it probably contained a 
list of the festivals celebrated in honour of various 
gods by kings who reigned before the end of the Vth 
Dynasty; it is important to remember in considering 
what follows that this monument itself dates from the 
Vth Dynasty, and that it is not removed from the pte- 
dynastic period by an interval of time greater than 500 
years. In the uppermost register occur the following 
names of prodynastie kings of Lower Egypt, and each 
name is followed bv the hieroglyphic for a seated king 
who is wearing the crown of Lower Egypt ^ only on 
his head. 





.1890; and see Xnville, Lex iiing Anviens Nonv/iiienls (Ttccueil, 
tom. xxiL)* 
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Tau. 




Thesii, 



Njsheb, 



Hatch-nail 



Meiuia, 


When and exactly where these kings reigned cannot 
be said, but it seems certain that they were independent 
kings of Lower Egypt who reigned before the time of 
Mena, or Menes. 








( ) 


OH APT MR IV. 

TIIE ARCHAIC PERIOD OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY, I.E., 
THE FIRST THREE DYNASTIES. 

The writers of histories of Egypt and of summaries 
of Egyptian history before 1S94 wero com pell od to 
begin their narratives by stating briefly or otherwise 
that our knowledge of the history of the 1st, Ilnd, and 
Illrd Dynasties was limited to the names of the kings 
which were derived from the King Lists, and from a 
few monuments of the Ilnd and Illrd Dynasties; of 
the 1st Dynasty no monument whatsoever was known. 

a . 1 ihP 

Since that year, however, a number of excavations have 
been made in Upper Egypt by Messrs. J. de Morgan, 
Amelineau, Petrie, Quibell, Garstang, and others, and 
these have resulted in the discovery of the tombs of 
several of the kings and officials of the 1st and find 
Dynasties, as well as of a large number of contem¬ 
poraneous objects, i.e,, stelae, vases and jars, sculptured 
slabs, ivory and ebony objects, etc. At N aka da, 
M. J. de Morgan excavated a very large tomb, which 
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was clearly that of a king whose Homs 1 name was 
a sign now read Aha, and at Abydos he was 
fortunate enough, to secure objects inscribed with the 
Homs names of the new kings Tciia , Ten or 

— *>—c ^ n q 

^ , and Semeukiia ' 


Den 


rVAVA J 


At on in 


At Abydos, M, Amelinean discovered the tomb of the 
early dynastic king Kiient and that of Petvar-sen 
1 . a king of the Ilnd Dynasty, already well known, 

and also objects inscribed with the names of some of the 
above-mentioned kings. The next discovery in point 
of importance was that made at TTierakonpolis in 18117 
by Mr. Qnibell, who found there, in the lowest strata 
of the mound of the temple of the city, remains of 
objects inscribed with the Korns names of two kings, 

i.e., ATak-Meii rfy, j , who is also distinguished on his 
monuments by the appellation of “ Scorpion, 3 ' and 
Kha-Sekhem (or Kha-Sukhemui) Q ^ ^, whose 

personal name was flesh. The name of the latter 
king was discovered by >1. Amclinean, but it was mis¬ 
read TlA Later, Prof. Petrie excavated tile tombs of 
several of the kings above-mentinned, and the tomb of 
a king whose personal name was Meii-Ts ett 



but whose llorus name is unknown, and the tomb of a 


king whose Homs name was Qa _ D , 


and also the 


1 Sou KJ. 

3 Sco tJ, dc Morgiui, liecherchcs, rai'^, 18SJ7 } p, 213. 
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tomb of another ting whose personal name was Tcheseu 
I n 1001 lie discovered relics of the precly noetic 
king3 IvE and Ka, and of the early dynastic monarch 
called Sma ■ in tlie same year Mr. Crarstang discovered 
the tombs of two kings of tlie lllrd Dynasty. 
The clue to the position in which the above- 
mentioned kings hart to be placed in the scheme of 
Egyptian chronology was indicated both by the 
extremely archaic character of the objects which were 
found in their tombs, and by the occurrence of the 

names Pee-ae-sen GO 1™**^ a king of the Hnd 

Dynasty, and Mei;peba JtL 3 whose Horns name 

is Atciiab, and who is clearly to be identified 1 with 
Mebjjap or Mejibapek, a king of the 1st Dynasty, 
according to the King List of Abydos. A further 
important contribution to the identification of tlie 
other names was next made by Prof. Sethe/ who 
succeeded in proving that the king whoso name was 

written on the objects from Abydos with the signs 
was none other than the king whose name was written 
in later times with the characters \ \ or ' 1 . j. and 
md et Hescoti: it was at once clear that the 


was res 


scribes of the XIXth Dynasty had misread the hieratic 

■/ iJ 

signs for and had transcribed them wrongly by 


J“H—l 

M—l 


, and that the true reading of the king's name was 

1 This identities fcion was first maclu by Prof. Setlie, 

2 Aegy-ptiscke Zeitschrift, vol, xxitv. p. 1 fii. 
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" Somti” 1 and not if TTesepti. 11 Tlie same scholar also 
was the first to identify a third king, who has since 
been shown to be tlie same as Semerkhat mentioned 
above, with the king of the Abydos List who has 
hitherto been called u Senioii-Ptah,” and represents the 
ol' Manetho’s List. The identification of the 
fourth king Qa with Qebeh lias been shown by Prof. 
Petrie’s excavations to be correct, although IIerr Scythe 
arrived at his result by a wrong deduction, and by a 
confusion of the sign hhent on a monument of king Qa. 
with the name of the ldng Kiient, who has already 


been mentioned. It is true that the sisn 



is com¬ 


posed of three libation vases the reading of 

which is if qebhu,” but the true explanation of the 
diifienlty is that king Qa’s personal name was Sen ^ 
which the scribes of the XIXth Dynasty misread as 
“ qehli ” |V. 


We mav now note that the names of 


four kings are thus identified. In the year 1897, 
Herr Borcliardt read a paper 2 in which he declared 
that Alia Q^A, the king who built the tomb at 
Xakada which was excavated by II. J. de Morgan, was 
none other than Mena, or Menes, the first historical 


1 It i ,=5 interesting 1 t .o note tha t in the XVTIItli Dynasty wo 
have the form ; sco jriy Book of Dte Dead , tort 

volume, p, 14J5. 

" Sitzungsberichte dev Kiimg. Potass. AJcad, tier Wteseiwcb often cm 
Berlin, G osa mints itzimg von 25 November, 1807 j pp. 1051-1058, 
(Ein nencr lCoTiigsnnmo tier Eraton Dynastic.) 
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Mug of Egypt. 1 On an ivory plaque now preserved in 
the National Egyptian Museum at. Cairo are figured a 
boa^ birds, and otter objects, and in the toprigtt band 
comer occur the Ilorus and personal names of the king 
who had it made. The Homs name, i.e., Aha, was 
already well known, but the personal name which 



follows after the 


was read by Herr 


Borchardt as “Men,” i.e., Of the meaning of the 



South, Lord of the North;” hut it 13 not absolutely 
certain that the sign which follows them has been 
rightly transcribed as “Men.” That we are dealing 
with a royal name is probable, but that tlio sign which 
expresses this supposed royal name is the equivalent of 
“ M en ” or “ Mena :1 is improbable ; another explanation 
of the sign and its signification has been given by 
Wiedemann. 3 

M, Naville in a learned paper (Recueil, tom, xxi., 
p. 105) has discussed the matter at groat length, and 
he entirely rejects the idea that we have on the ivory 
plaque the name of Mena, and especially the identifi¬ 
cation of king PkA with Mena. On tho other hand, 
he thinks that the sign in question is “mon” 

1 According to Prof. Petrie the tomb discovered by J. de Morgan 
at Nals&da ia not that of Aba but of !Nit-lietop, tbe wife of Mena. 
Uoyal Tombs, Part ii,, p. 4, 

3 Pyoc. 8oe* ml Mdu, 1S9S, y. U3 ff. 
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but explains its signification in an entirely different 
m amier. 

Last of all the early dynastic kings now known to us 
is Sma ^ r " J7 ^ ^ ? and it is possible that lie was llie 
immediate predecessor of Mona, for Ills name is men¬ 


tioned on some objects of Nit-hetep 



, who 


was the wife of Mena. II is tomb was discovered by 
Prof. Petrie, who found in it some ivory pots and 
covers, a basalt slab, etc. 


FIT?ST DYNASTY. FROM THIS. 



Mena, or Meries, is the first dynastic king of Eg 3 r pt 
known to ns,'and the title “ king of the South [and] 
king of the North ” which is given to him in the 

* iVl 

King List of Abydos. shows that he was lord of all 
Egypt; whether he was the first to bring Ibe origin¬ 
ally independent kingdoms of the South and North 
under one sceptre cannot be said definitely, but it is 
very probable, for all tradition unites in making him 
the first king of Egypt. In the year 1897, M. J. de 
Morgan excavated a large and important tomb at 
Nakuda, which, judging from the inscriptions found 
upon the objects therein, was built for a king whose 
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Homs name was Aha ai *d whose personal name 
lias been declared to be Men, i.e., Mona, or Menes. 
This tomb is rectangular in shape, and the larger sides 
make an angle with the magnetic north of 15° E, Its 
length is about 175 foot, and. its width 88 feet; it 
contains twenty-one chambers, six at each side, two at 
each end, and five which occupy tlie middle portion of 
the tomb. The central one of the five probably formed 
tlie mummv-chamber; the walls are built of unburnt 
bricks, Nile mud having been used for mortar. On the 
floor of the chambers the remains of stone and clay 
jars, etc., were found in great abundance, and it scorns 
that all the sepulchral vessels wore broken either 
immediately before or at the time of burial, and it is 
clear that certain parts of the tomb had been set on 
tire. The objects found in this tomb 1 consisted of 
flakes of flint, flint knives and scrapers, a sandstone 
mortar, about eighty red earthenware vases, the months 
of which had been fastened by moans of clay cones 
upon which the royal seal had been rolled, large 
numbers of vasos, etc., in yellow clay, fragments of 
textile fabrics (burnt), a lion, dogs, fish, a needle, a 
kohlstick, fragment of a ring, statuettes, vases, brace¬ 
lets, etc,, in ivory, shells from the lied Sea, cylinder 
seals, heads made of green paste, and several vases and 
vessels made of hard stones of various kinds. Among 
these objects was a fragment of an ivory plaque, on 

1 Thu full list will "bo found in J. do Morgan, .iloc'kcvches', J&U7i 
p. 100 f, 
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which were inscribed figures of birds, animals, men, a 
boat. etc.; a general idea of tlie design upon it will be 
gathered from the following illustration which lias 
been traced from that given in the livelier dies of X. J. 
de Morgan* We have already discussed the reading of 
the Horns and personal names of the king which are 
given in the top right hand corner of the plaque, and 
have stated that the identification of An a with Mena 



Ivory plaque iii*c-rLb€>d wit-1 1 the Tiannos and titles of ting .Aim, 


or Manes depends entirely upon the fact whether the 
hieroglyphic character which occurs beneath the signs 

kA is WFiPT and whether it is to be considered 


as a proper uainc or not; 1 no final decision can, of 
course, be arrived at in the matter until further in¬ 
formation is forthcoming. It is, unfortunately, still 


1 It utin hiiri.lly bo SHE, ns M. Jcquicr suggest-od. 
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extremely doubtful if any of the objects inscribed with 
the name of Moil or Mena which exist in various 
collections are contemporaneous with the first dynastic 
king of bigypt: most of the scarabs which bear the 
name belong to a comparatively late period* The 
following extracts from the works of Herodotus, 
Manetbo, and Diodorus are of interest 

“After the dead 1 2 demi-gods the .First Dynasty 
“consisted of eight kings. The first was Menes the 
“ Thinite ; he reigned sixty-two years, and perished by 
“awound received from an hippopotamus.” Manetho, 
in Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 94. 

“To this they ad besides yt the first king yt ever 
“ raygnod was named Moues, under whose governaunce 
“ all ye lande of Aegypte except the province of Thebes 
“ was wholly covered and overwhelmed with water, and 
“ yt no parte of the ground which lyes above the poole 
“called Myris was then to he sene: into which poole 
“from the sea is 7 dayes sayling,” Herodotus ii, 4, 
(Translation by B. U,)d 

“ Menos the firste Kinge of Aegypt (as the pryests 
“make reporte) by altering the course of the ryver, 
“gayned all that gronnde whereon the City Memphis is 
“ situated : the floud being wonte before time to have 
“his course fast by the sandy mountayne w-hich lyeth 

1 According to Chapin at, the NeKuey of M&nctho = the “Riiu ” 

^ | j the Egyptian inscriptions j see Recucil de 

’rrato/tw, vol. xix. p, 23 ft. 

2 “At London. Printed by Thomas Marsh e, 15SR” 
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“ towarde Lybia. This atones therefore damminge uppe 
“ the bosome of the ryver towards the south Region 
:f havinge cast uppe a pyle, or bulwark© of Earth much 
“ after an hundred Eurlonges above the City, by that 
£f means dryed the old Chan ell, causinge the ryver to 
“ forsake and abandonu his naturall course and rumie at 
“ randame amiddest the hills. To which damme also the 
“ Persians that rule in Aegypte even at this day have a 
“dilligent eye; yearely fortifyingc and repay ringe the 
“ same wyth lie wo and fresh Earth, Through the which 
“ if by fortune the ryver stryvinge to recover his olde 
“ course, should happily make a breach, the city Memphis 
“ were in daunger to bee overwhelm eel with water. 15 v 
“the solfo same Moncs firste bearinge rule and authority 
“ in Augypt (after yt by turning ye stroame of Nilus he 
ff had made dry ground of that where erst the ryver had 
“ his passage) in the same plot of land was the city 
“ itselfe founded and erected, which (as well may bee 
“ seene) stands in the straight and narrow places of the 
“ countroy. More than this, to tile North and West 
“ (for Eastward Memphis is hounded by t-lie course of the 
“ river) hec caused to be drawne out of the ryver a large 
“and wyde poole : beiuge also the founder of Yulcans 
“temple in Memphis, one of tho fayrest buildingos and 
“of chiefest fame in all the count rey of Aegypte.” 
Herodotus ii, 99. (Translation by R. li., foh 946.) 

“ After the gods, 1 (they say,) Menis was tho first king 

1 Acoordjug to Diodorus tlio ^ods and demi-gnds roijruccl in Egypt 
for about 18,000 yours, and moil fur 15,000 years ; bog Ilk. I. § 41*. 
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“of Egypt. He-taught the people the adoration of the 
“gods, and the manner of divine worship; how to adorn 
“ their beds and tables with rich cloths and coverings, 
“and was the first that brought in a delicate and 
“ sumptuous way of living.” Diodorus ii 45. (Booth’s 
translation.) 

“ One of tho anticnt kings, called Menas, being set 
“ upon and pursued by his own dogs, was forced into the 
“ lake of Meris, where a crocodile (a wonder to be told) 
“ took him up and carried him over to the other side, 
“where, in gratitude to the boast, he built a city, and 
“ called it Crocodile, and commanded crocodiles to be 
“ adored as gods, and dedicated the lake to them for a 
“ place to feed and breed in. Where ho built a sepulchre 
“for himself with a four-square pyramid, and a labyrinth 
“greatly admired by everybody,” Diodorus ii. 89. 
(Booth’s Translation.) 

2- ( l l|] TktA. or p| (|j^J A-TFjruTr, 
AOtidis, 

Teta, the Athothis of Manetho, is generally admitted 
to have been the son and successor of Menes; under 
this name, however, no monument of him is known to 
us. According t,o Prof. Petrie, 1 we are to identify 
with Teta the king whom ho calls Zeu, hut whoso 
name M. Amelinoau rightly reads Khext. It may, 

1 Hoyat Tovihs, p, fi, 
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however, be suggested that the king whose Horns 
name was Nat-met ^ is to be i den tilled with Teta- 

whether this identification be correct or not, it is quite 
certain that In: lived in the early part of the period of 
the rule of tlie 1st Dynasty, and the work on the 
objects bearing his name, though more archaic than 
that of Stunti, is not so archaic as that of Aha, All 
the known evidence points to the fact that he is a 
dynastic and not a predynastic king, and as on his 
monuments ho wears the crown of the South and the 
crown of the North, he was certainly a successor and 
not a predecessor of Menes, The credit of finding 
the principal monuments of this king belongs to Mr. 
Quiboll, who in the year 18G8 excavated the site of the 
ancient temple of Ilierakonpolis, 1 and discovered a 
number of important early dynastic monuments. 
Among these must be specially mentioned the great 
mace-head, the sculptures of which ho 1ms figured on 
Kate XXVIof his work. Here we see the king, in 
the character of Osiris, within a shrine which rests on 
a flight of steps, seated on a throne, wearing the crown 
of the North, and holding the flail in his hand. This 
flight of stops, which is also depicted upon a plaque of 
Somti, is evidently intended for the staircase of the 
tomb of Osiris, which is mentioned in the Rook of the 
Deads Dy the side of the throne are two fan-bearers, 

1 See IFierabanpolis, Tari; T,, London, 1000, Its innd<-ru name is 
Kftm al-Ahtnsir. 

’ J S«> i ir>, si ml Ihok of the Dcad t vol* i., p, xxxv, 
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and behind are a personage called Thet , the royal 
sandal-hearer, and three attendants bearing staves ; in 
front are men bearing standards, cattle, goats, etc. 
On another maco-head (see Plato XXVTu.) we see the 
king, wearing the crown of the South, holding a plough 
in liis hand, and followed by fan-bearers; he is here 
described (?) by the signs and £$£, for which 

reason he has been called the “ Scorpion King." 1 Of 
more importance, however, is the green slate object 
which is here illustrated; - it forms the finest example 
of a class which lias been much discussed and described, 
during recent years. The use of such objects, which 
are peculiar to the period of the 1st Dynasty, is un¬ 
known, but many suggestions have been made concern¬ 
ing it. TVlr, F. Lcgge lias published reproductions of 
all the known examples in London. Oxford, Paris, and 
Cairo/' and, alter a very careful study, has come to tlic 
conclusion that in shape they may be a ceremonial 
survival of a special form of shield which was never 
used in actual warfare, and, like the u ancilia ” of 
Home, may have been preserved for ritual reasons. 
Oil the other hand, following 3h\ Quibell, Professor 
Petrie maintains that they are highly ornamented 
ceremonial survivals of the slate yalHte.* used in 


1 Judging by the character of the work on the so mece-hefuls, 
Nfir-uirr and blits Scorpion King are one and the same person. 

' 2 it was first described by its finder, Mr. Qnibell, in 
ZeiU'chrift, vol. xxxvi. p. 81 iT. 

;i J tj roccetii'Aifs Sac. ISibl, Arch., vol. xxii. p. 125 flf. 
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CSreen ? tote abjecQyf unknown use bearing thn un-mo of birjp* Nur-mer. 

(Obverse,) 













Urrseu slate object of Luifcr.crvm vise bearing ttic name of king Nar-mer 

(Kc verse.) 
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predynastic times on which to grind paint ; 1 another 
view that might be put forward is that they were 
libation vase stands, which were to bu carried shoulder 
high. But all sueli statements can only be regarded 
at present as guesswork, and it is perhaps safest to 
describe such objects, as klr. H. R. Hall has done," 
by the word “Beliefs.” The object may be thus 
described :— 

Obverse,—Two Ilathor heads and the name N ae¬ 
ther on the Iloms standard. Below these we have the 
king, wearing the crown of Lower Egypt, followed by 
the sandal-bearer, and preceded by tire personage 
Thetd already mentioned, and by four men bearing 
standards; in front of these arc two rows of decapitated 
prisoners, and near them is a boat, and the signs 
| “ great door . 11 in the largest division are two 

ions with greatly elongated and intertwined nocks 
being lassoed by two attendants. In the lowest 
register is a bull, symbolizing the king, which has 
broken into a fortified village, and having thrown down 
a foe is about to gore him. On the reverse, we have at 
the top the two Hath or heads and the king’s name as 
before. Below this, wearing the crown of the South, 
is a standing figure of the king, who is about to smite 
with his uplifted mace an enemy whom he is grasping 

1 iVo(e on a Carved Slate, Froc . 5. B. A. vol. xxil,, p, 140, 

3 Oldest- Civilisation of Greece, p. 320. 

:i Tlumglif. by NaviHe (ZZecueZI cZe Travctu-e, tom, xxi. p, US), 
though apparently without reason, to be N tit-m cl 1 a wife. 
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by the hair; he is, as usual, accompanied by his sandal- 
bearer, Above the king’s enemy is a scene which is 
not easy to explain, A hawk drags the bead of a 
prisoner, of the same Asiatic type as that of the man 
whom the king is about to smite, by a rope attached to 
his nose; behind the head is a group of flowers, which 

lias been read as mm. 1 . 0 ., {jOOOj and tlie whole 



scene lias been interpreted to mean that the god Horns 
is bringing to the king 0000 prisoners. In the lowest 
register are represented two men in terrified flight. 
Yet another important object of the reign of Ahir-mer 
is the limestone vase with figures of hawks, scorpions, 
a bow, etc., upon it in relief. 1 

1 Sue (.iuibcll, phi to 19. 
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According to Manetho, Athotliis, tlie soil of Mena, 
“ reigned fifty-seven years; lie built the palaces at 
“"Memphis, and left the anatomical books, for lie was a 
“physician.” (Oory, Auden.' Fragments } p. 9C.) This 
information seems to receive proof from a statement in 
the Ebers Papyrus that a pomatum, which was made 
from the claw of a dog, and the hoof of an ass, and 
some dates boiled together in oil in a saucepan, was 
made for Tota’s mother, who was (jailed Shesh ' ^J. 1 



KeVK€l r 7}$. 

Atetit, or according to Manet ho, Kenkenes, was the 
son of Tetn, and he reigned thirty-one years. Under 
the name of Atetli no monuments of this king are 
known, hut the result of recent excavations seems to 

prove that the king whose Horns name is Tcha 
is to be identified with him. Ilis tomb at Abvdos was 

•f 

partly excavated by M. Amelin can, who gave it the 
name of the Tomb of the “ Serpent King ”; M, *T, de 
Morgan printed a plan of it in his last volume, 2 and 
Prof. Petrie in 1900 continued the work which M. 
Amelineau had begun. It is described “ as a large 
“chamber twenty feet wide and thirty feet long, with 

1 Sec Joatrtum, Das ctsteosit; Buck ueber Jleilhundc, 13 oi l in, 1890, 

P= 100, 

s Sue J. de Morgan, Rzch-vrches, 1897, pp. 235 1L 
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“smaller chambers around it at its level, the whole 
“bounded bv a thick brick wall which rises seven and a 

■j 

f< half feet to the roof, and then three and a half feet more 
“ to the top of the retaining wall.” 1 JVL Amelineau found 
in the tomb a beautifully cut calcareous stone stele 
inscribed with tile name Tciia surmounted by a hawk 
and two small ebony figures, the one representing a 
woman, and the other the head of a lion, of most 
exquisite workmanship. 3 Prof, Petrie found fragments 
of ivory and ebony tablets inscribed with the king’s 
name, a portion of a relief in veined marble, and jar 
scalings with the king’s floras name followed by Ath 
[j j, which may be his personal name. 3 It may he 
noted in passing that Kenkenes, the name which is 
given to the king by Manotlio, must be a corruption of 
one of bis names. 


CS] ^ TAj 


At A, tile fourth king of the 1st Dynasty, is not 
known to us from the monuments under this name ; 
recently, however, a theory has been put forward 
according to which he is to be identified with the king 
whose tomb at Abvdos was excavated bv Prof, Petrie, 

■I L> ■' 


J StJLi Royal Torahs, p. S. 

‘ l “ Moreeauxi-avissanls tie sculpture arehaiquc.” (J, d 0 J1 organ.) 
3 Sou Royal Tombs, plaL.68 13, IS, 19, ctt. 1 . 
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and who is known by his personal name of Mer-JSit, 



The central chamber of the tomb is about 


twenty-one feet, wide and thirty feet long, and around 
it arc walls which vary in thickness from four feet to 
four feet four inches ■ it seems to have had a wooden 
floor, the remains of which show signs of having been 
burnt. The large stele which bears the name of Her- 
Nit was found “ lying near the east side of the central 
chamber/’ 1 The name Mer-Nit, i,c,, “ loved one of 
Neitli/’ or “ loving Neith,” is of considerable interest, 
for it shows that the cult of this famous goddess held a 
position of great importance in Egypt in the early part 
of the period of the 1st Dynasty; it is, however, un¬ 
fortunate that it occurs without any of the ordinary 
titles which were applied to Egyptian kings at that 
time. According to Manetho, “ ITenephes reigned 
(< twenty-three years. In his time a great plague raged 
“through Egypt, lie raised the pyramids near Oo- 
“ chome.” (Cory, op. fiiL, p. 96.) Cochome is the Greek 
transcription of the name of the great cemetery of 
Memphis which was situated in the desert of Sakkara, 

and was called by the Egyptians Iva-qam —I 

It has often been declared that the famous Step 
Pyramid at Sakkara was included among the buildings 


which Ata is said to have built, but it is now f knowu 


that this pyramid was built by Tchoser, a king of the 
Illrd Dynasty. 


] Royal Tombs, p. 11. 


YOL. I. 


O 
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5 . m 


fly 


^ 2 iy^>i 



Semti. 



Semti, tho fifth king of tlio 1st .Dynasty, 
has been long known under the name of 
Hesopti, which occurs in the Tablet of 

Abydos under the form ; and 


t-h/uoi-nj! ^ is clear that tho documents from wbicli 
name oi hemu. j\( ane p] 10 compiled his King List wore drawn 

up by scribes who thought that this was the correct 
way of reading one of his names, for his transcription 
Ou&atjtait} was certainly based upon it. It lias, 
however, now been satisfactorily shown that the signs 


HE 

TffFF 


are incorrect transcriptions of the old cursive 


forms of *■ , and that the true reading; of tlio name 

ry/vp 7 ' ° 

is ;f Semti.” On the ebony tablet, of which a drawing 
is here given, 1 we have the Horus name of a king 
Tex or Der, and in another part of it occurs tlic title 

ff King of the South, and king of the North, 

Semti;" these facts indicate that Tun is the Horus 
name of Semti, and we may therefore consider Ten 
and Semti as one and the same person. The tomb of 
Soniti was discovered by M. Amelineau, 3 who found 
that the massive walls of the large chamber ill 


J ]"l Wnia Jj rsi published by l’rofys&or J’eorin in lloyaA ToiJito, 
pbd.C 15. 

1 iSni J, dy Morgan, ftockerches, 1897, ]J. 232. 
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it had been covered with wooden panels, and that 
the pavement consisted of large slabs of red granite; 
it was finally excavated by Prof. Petrie, who found 
in it, and in tlio rubbish which M. Amelincau’s 
workmen had thrown out of it, a large number 
of important objects, fragments of ivory and ebony 
plaques, etc. 1 Tun, the Ilorus name of the king, 



Ebony table C of the roynl treasurer Ileinaka with a reiirsaseu LftL-ioii ol 
Jiiijy Ttj daiiidiiy before Osiris. 


was also found impressed by means of cylinder seals 
upon the clay sealings of vases, and inscribed upon 
fragments of vases, etc. Of all the objects found in 
this tomb the most important seems to be the ebony 
tablet which has been already referred to, and which 
is now in the British Museum (No. 32,650). The 


1 Royal Tombs t p, 11. 
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inscriptions and scenes upon it are divided into two 
groups by means of a vertical line ; on the left we have 
the Homs name Ten side by side with the name of 

the “ royal chancellor ” Hern aka and h 

number of hieroglyphic signs, the meanings of which 
cannot, at present, be said to have been satisfactorily 
explained. To the extreme riglit is the sign for 
“ year ” , and in the uppermost register we see the 

figure of a god, who is, no doubt, Osiris, wearing the 
erowii of the South, and holding a flail in his hands, 
seated upon a throne within a shrine which is set at 
the top of a staircase or flight of steps. Before the 
god is the figure of King Semti, who wears the crowns 
of the South and North united, and who is dancing; his 
back is towards the god, and in his left hand he holds 

the paddle |, and in the right the flail . On each 
side of the king is the sign ® inscribed thrice, and 
this sign, as Mr. Jf. II, Hall has pointed out, 1 is 
equivalent to Q, which is the determinative for the 

word for “ dancing ” (ah); in other words, King Semti 
is performing an act of worship before his god by 
dancing before him. It was no uncommon thing for 
kings to dance before their godSj and as examples of 
tlie kings who observed this custom wc may mention 
Ksertsen L, who danced before the god Amsu or Min, 

1 In J . J. Tyler’ a Wall Ih‘ awing $ and Monuments of El Kab, 
plat© 1. 
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and Seti T., who danced before the goddess Ncldicbct; 
and a still earlier allusion to the custom will he found 
in the text of Pupi I., where it is said, “ He who (bo,, 
“ Popi) is between the thighs of Nut is the pygmy who 
“daneeth for the god., and who maketh glad the heart 
“before his great throned’ 1 We know tliat the early 
dynastic kings sometimes sent officials to the land of 
the pygmies to bring back examples of the little people 
that they might enjoy themselves by seeing them 
dance before them, 2 and in early times, at least, kings 


1 See ftecuei!. do Tmmux. torn 


MWA 

r \m 


D 



. viL p* 162, tine 401. f Cl 
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ti 






2 See the Inscription of llcr-khnf at Aswan, edited and translated 
by Schiaparelli, Atti del II. Accademia del Linoei t Rome, 1893, 
pp. 22-53; Krman in Rd, 4fr, p. 574 if. ; and Erman, 

AegypHsche %Gitsr,h,rift } Hd. xxxi. p, 66, ller-khuf quotes a tetter 
which his king Pepi II. has sent to him, saying, “Thou hast said in 
this thy letter that thou, hast brought a fenk (pygmy) living of the 
dances of the god from the land of the spirits, who is like unto the 
pygmy whom the divine chancellor lia-ur/L’et brought from Tun t 

L 

in the time of Assa.’' 


■s 


AAAAM 


/WWv\ 
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attempted to gain the favour of the gods whom they 
worshipped hy dancing before therm To the left of 
the second register is what appears to be an early form 
of the T.lennu boat, and it is difficult to see why this 
should occur on the tablet below the representation of 
a religious ceremony of daneing, if the king Seuili was 
not in some way connected with the ceremonies in 
which we know the Hennu boat played a most 
prominent part. Under the name of Semti and 
Ilesepti the king is mentioned in various passages of 
the Book of the Dead, 1 and in one place the occurrence 
of his name is of special significance. In the Rubric to 
the shorter version of the LXIVlh Chapter we are told 
that the eomposition was “found in the foundations of 
“ the shrine of Hennu hy the chief mason during the 
“ reign of Hesepti,” and though we have no exact idea of 
what the word “found” here means, it is clear that in 
the reign of this king an important revision or discovery 
in connection with the literary history of the Book of 
tha Dead took place. As parallel may perhaps be 
quoted the narrative of II. Kings, xxii. 8 : where we 
are told that in the reign of the good king Josiah 
the high priest Hilkiah said unto Shaphan the 
Scribe, “I have found the book of the law in the 
“house of the Lord,” We must note that the shorter 
version of the LXIYth Chapter is entitled “The 
Chapter of knowing the * Chapters of Coming Forth by 

1 Seo my Chapters of Coiru-mj btj toxt, p. 115, ftiul 

y. 285. 
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Day’ in a single: Chapter,” and we are 110 doubt correct 
in assuming with Ob abas that even at that early 
period, tlio Boole of the Bead was so lengthy a series 
of compositions, that a short chapter, which should 
comprise all the essential parts of the whole work, was 
felt to be a want. To meet this want tlie LXIYtli 
Chapter in its shortened form was drawn up by the 
priests, probably under the royal command and super¬ 
vision ; in any ease there must have been some good 
reason for mentioning Ilesepths name in connection 
with the chapter in the Rubric, and we may assume 
that certain important religious ceremonies were either 
first, established or confirmed during his reign, 1 Now, 
the Egyptians ascribed not only certain portions of the 
Book of the Bead to the reign of Ilesepti, hut also 
books of Medicine. Thus in the Fibers Papyrus a the 
copy of a proscription for driving out the ukhedu 
disease from the limbs of a man is given according Cf to 
“a hook which was found under tlie feet of the god 
“A mi bis in the city of Letopolis, and was brought to 
“ the king of the South and North Hoscpti.” And in a 
medical papyrus at Berlin 3 further information is 
added to the effect that after Hosepti was dead the 
book was taken to his Majesty Sent * now Sent was the 

1 See also the- Bnbrits to Chapter OXX5. in the SaJte liouenBiira 
of the Hook of the Dead, 

E See Joachim, op. cit r) p. 1S5. 

a S co ] 1 r u g'fi c \ 1 , Ko Cii ei I. de M unump, n >..» JP<j y p Pi ao i s } ii. pi a les 85-107; 
Brugsoh, Notice ro/isonnei'. (Pml tyaite medical t Loipsiig, 1S63 ; and 
C babas, - M&tanyv8 > Bor. I,, Paris, 1302, p. 55 IT. 
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fifth king of the 1 Tud Dynasty and reigned many years 
after Semti, and wo must therefore understand that 
Sent came into the possession of a medical work which 
had once belonged to his great predecessor Semti. 
According to Manet ho, Usaphais (IJesepti) was the 
son of Uenephes, and he reigned twenty years, 
(Cory, ojp- cit.f p. 96.) 




Mer-pela, 



Merpeha or Mfrtufex 



the sixth king of the 1st Dynasty, seems 
to have occupied an important place in the 
historical traditions known to the scribes of 
the XYIlIlli and XJXtli Dynasties, for the 
Tablet of Sakkara begins with Ills name. 
ITis Homs name i*3 Atcmae, and side by 
side with it lie styles himself on his jar-sealings, “king 
of the South, king of the North.” The tomb of this 
king at Ahydos seems to have been partly excavated 
by M. Amelin can, but it was finally cleared oat by 
Professor Petrie, who discovered numbers of fragments 
of vases, jar-sealings, plaques of ivory for inlaying, etc*, 
inscribed with his Homs and personal names. The 
tomb is a plain chamber, with rather sloping sides, 
abont twenty-two feet long and fourteen feet wide; 
the surrounding wall is nearly five feet thick; the 
entrance to tliej tomb was by a stairway descending 



O 


Sfl 

Atctt.I 15, 

Uie Horn ft 

TmiTiti of 

ilcr-pebfl. 
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from tiie east. Tile chamber was floored with 
planks of wood, and the roof was supported by 
wooden posts. 1 According to Manetho, Merpeba, or 
Miebis, reigned twenty-six years (Cory, op, cit ., 
p. 96). The faet that Merpeba succeeded Semti or 
llesepti was proved by Prof Sethe from the inscrip¬ 
tion on which his name is made to follow that of 

the latter king in the manner 
here indicated, 2 as well as by 
other considerations which are 
duly set forth in bis article 

v 

entitled Die iilteatc yosch/ichl- 
liehen Denhm filer der Aerjypter. 



7. 


Q -Cl JJ 


Htl or Nekiit, SrmSU, 


In the Tablet of Abydos the royal name which follows 
that of Merpeba is represented by a divine, bearded figure, 
who wears a garment which reaches down to his 

ankles, and holds in his hands the sceptre |; 

V J now the Greek transcription of this sign atlrb 
buted to Manotho is and there is no reason 

to doubt that it represents nearly its reading by the 
Egyptian priests of his day. The modern reading of 


1 See Royal Tombs, pp. 12, }Q t 20, 3S : 39, oto. 

2 See Aegypticche Zeilscbrift, Bd. 35 , p. 2 , and Hoyal Tombs, 
plato 5 . 
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tlie sign proposed by Liebleiu is cc tteni-en-Ptuh/ } he,, 
“ Sein priest of Ptah,” which is based upon tlio view 
that tile figure in the cartouche at the bead of this 


paragraph has some connection with tlio god Ptah, 
But this can hardly be correct, and we have reason for 
assuming that the priests who drew up the King List 
for Seti I. were puzzled by the sign, wliich they found 
in the documents from which they compiled the List, 
and that they caused the mason to cut on the wall the 
hieroglyphic which they thought represented tlie ancient 
sign. It is possible that they connected it with the 


word “Somsu” or f( Scnisem,” 



a word meaning chief, eldest, first¬ 
born, and the like, from which Manetho’s ; ‘Sem- 
ellipses” could easily be derived, and the sign given 
in the King List will bear this reading very well. 
The view of Mr. H, H. Hall 1 is that tlie scribes 
of tlie XlXtli Dynasty understood the sign in tlio 

-- 1 OJ 1 



old documents as being equivalent to J , tlie reading 


of which is ;i Shcmsu,” and tliat this word is tlie 

base of the form t; Semempses” given by Manetlio; 

in any case, Manetlio ! s form rests on a misread- 
■- ■ 

ing of a sign, and that sign must represent the 
Horns name of the king who succeeded Merpeba. But 


1 Fen Of.dent 
archaic form 


Civilisation of dreece, j>, 75; 


k i 


to Q was jjointotl on 


tlio resemblance cf E,hc 
l, by Mr, F, L. GrilfUh 


(lioyal TojaJw, ]i, 111). 
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what was tliat sign? According to Mr. Hall, the 
sign which the scribes of the XIXth Dynasty read 
t£ IShemsu ” was nothing more nor less than an archaic 

form of the hieroglyphic which may be read either 

“Tin” or “Nekht,/’ a view which was based upon an 
examination of the inscribed ivorv tablet, the text of 
which is here reproduced. 1 To the right is the sign for 



Ivory plaque iiiarriUul willi L-lio I'.amca and i-ULc& ol IT 11 tvr '.Nclrht (p^emsd r 1 ). 


1 

year, j , and close by are figures of the Rektet and 
Atet boats, which call to mind the forms of them as given 
in the Pyramid Text of Tinas; - between them is an ape 


of Tbotlg and the legend 



I 1 VV 





To the left 


of the vertical line we have the names and titles of a 


1 First published in Royal Toinba, plaLe 12. 
a Heated de Travaux, tom. iii, p. 219 f lines 292, 293. 
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king, 1^2, folio wet 1 by ibe sign $, wifi eh is 

lIZs dUj ^ ... F 'Jj 

evidently an archaic form of W, i.e., “Uu” or 


f: Nckht,” that is to say, the Icing’s name, which was, 


bv the scribes of the XIXth and later Dynasties, read 

, i.o,, “Somsn” or u Somsem.” From the jar-sealings, 

etc., wc learn that the Horus name of king tin or 
Nekht was Sekeukiia, : "1 ^ « 



r l.’lie tomb of Tin, or Semerkha, at Abydos, is, 
according hi Prof. Petrie, about forty-four feet long 
and twenty-five feet wide, and is surrounded by a wall 
over five feet thick; 1 it was floored with planks of 
wood, which M. Amelinoau found to be charred, and lie 
thought that the whole tomb had been burnt. Among 
the stelae found in this tomb wore two of dwarfs, and 
the bones of dwarfs were found in two chambers; the 
copper bowl which was found in another chamber is the 
only large piece of metal-work that has been preserved. 
Prof. Petrie notes that the space near the entrance to 
the tomb was filled to the depth of three foot with 
sand saturated with ointment, and that the scent of it 
was so strong that when cutting away the sand it could 
be smelt over the whole tomb. According to Manet ho, 
Merpeba’s son w Sernempscs reigned eighteen years. 
** In his reign a terrible pestilence afflicted Egypt,” 
(Cory, up. ci7, } p. 00.) 


J linytd 1'fljiJjF, plfilc IS. 
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s. 



/WWA 


01' 





le, } Jfeg GlLO’ 

fM§ C z J 1 ^ Q ERi b or Qkbi?u, 

Under the name of (Jeer, the last king 
of the 1st Dynasty, no monuments are 
known, bit recent excavations have resulted 
in the discovery of a considerable number 

L 1 

of objects which are inscribed with the 
the Homs Homs and personal names of a kin< 2 ; who 

iifLiujo of Qobh. 1 0 

must be identified with him. M. Amelinoau, 
in the course of his work at Abydos, excavated a tomb in 
which he found a stele inscribed with the name Q,a, 


ffl 

Q* t 



Jar sefLlid^r of Einjj Qa-Sch (CJehh), 


i.e.j the Horus name of a king at that time unknown ; 
later, in or near the tomb Prof Petrie found an ivory 
tablet- s inscribed with the same Ilorus name, but side 

1 See J. de .Morgan, Recht'reh-es, 1SQ7 y p. 2'61. 
y Royal Tombs, plate 12, NTa. 2. 
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, which are to be 


by side with it were tlie signs 
translated £f Xing of the South, king of the North, 
Sen," Thus we learn that Sen was the personal Tiame 
of the king whose Horns name was Qa, In the 
second cartouche given at the top of this paragraph it 
will he noticed that the sign j^, which is read “Qebhf’ 
occurs, and as we know that king Qa succeeded Hu, or 
Semempses, on the throne of Egypt it, is pretty clear 
that Sen and Qebh are one and the same king* 1 It 
seems as if the scribes of the XIXth Dynasty who 
drew up tile Xing List for Seti I. were as much puzzled 
by the archaic or cursive sign which they read Qebh as 
they were by the sign which they probably read Souls cm 
or Shemsu, and that, having no exact knowledge of the 
history of the old period to guide them, they wrongly 
transcribed tho archaic sign for ^ by’ . According to 

Manct-lio, Bieneches, the son of Semempaes, reigned 
twenty-six years. (See Cory, op. di. t p. 90.) 


SECOND DYNASTY. FROM THIS, 



NnTEit-nAiu (Sakkfua), Detciiau (Abydos), Borovs. 


Netek-baju, the first king of the 1 Lnd Dynasty, was 
buried at Abvdos. and his tomb was excavated in 


1 Royal To ml s , p. i!3. 
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1896-97 by M, Amelin Gan/ who found It to be a 
building about two hundred and sixty feet long, and to 
contain at least fifty-seven chambers; the tomb had 
neither been burnt, nor plundered, and therefore many 
objects of great archaeological value were found in it. 
The earthenware vases in it contained wheat, figs, dried 
grapes, etc,; they were not closed by means of conical 
stoppers, but by pieces of clay of iiregular shapes 
which wore laid over their months and impressed with 
cylinder seals bearing the king’s name upon them. 
From the impressions upon them 2 we see that 
the name in the first cartouche at the head of this 


paragraph is the equivalent of the signs 




* 

beneath 


which are enclosed within a plain oval 
thorn are the signs On each side of this oval we 



have the llorus (and Set ?) name of the king 
given in the form here represented, and it is 
clear, in spite of what was first said on the 
subject, that this name is to bo read Kiia. 
Sekhkmui. s In fuller forms of the name we 
see added j&o and the hieroglyphics 


—ft ■. ^ u . We have now recovered the Homs name of 

the first king of tlie Ilnd Dynasty, and also the name 

which he adopted as king of the South and North, 

but neither of them in any way represents ike name 

1 Let; Nouvelws Fouilles tT Ah-ydos, 1897, pp. 41, 45. 

? See J. dtt Morgan, Reciierche$ t p. 243, 

- 1 See lievue Critique , Dc counter 13, l$97j p- 4S7ff. 
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“ "Betclmu 11 which is given in tile second cartouche, nr 
the Greek form of the name supplied by Manetho, 
Thanks, however, to the very successful excavations 
made at Hievakonpalis by Mr, Quibell, it is now pos¬ 
sible to give tile ancient form of the name Betcliaiu Tn 
the course of his excavations on the site of the old 



temple at Kom-al-Akhmar }lr. Quibell found a consi¬ 
derable number of objects, vases, pottery, flints, etc., 
and among them were some fine stone vases which were 
inscribed with the name and titles of the king, Tn the 
accompanying drawing 1 we see on the right (he usual 

1 First publisher! in plaits 37. 
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emblem for “year : j. which, taken together with the 
three signs to the left of it, lias boon thought to moan, 
!< year of the lighting with the northerners/ 1 Next we 
see the vulture goddess, the dweller in Nokhob, with one 
claw resting upon the sign Q, and the other upon the 
stalks of the two plants, the lotus and papyrus, where 
they arc tied together and represent the union of the 
two countries, South and North. The scene of tying 
together the stems of the two plants is represented in 


later times by the sign and that this is what is 

here depicted there is no doubt. Inside the sign Q, 
.8hen, which represents a seal, and in later times typifies 
the sun’s path, or orbit, are the signs “Besh” Jjj 1 n 1 » 


which can be nothing else than the king’s personal 
name, he,, Betehau; to the left is hi3 Horus name Kha- 
SEiehem, which becomes Kiia-sekhemtti when figures 
of Homs and Set appear above the standard. Thus we 
see that in very early times the king had certainly three 
names, via,, Neter-baiu, Kha-sekhenrui, and Bosh, 
Among the objects found at Eom-al-Akhmar worthy 
of special note are the granite doorjamb, which is in¬ 
scribed with the Horus name, 1 and the limestone and 
slate soatod statues of the king ; these are, of course, the 
earliest statues known. Upon the bases of both statues, 
in front of the feet, is the Horus name, and around 


them wo see a lino of “ slain enemies in various distorted 


A See] HieraJsn npnlis, phuo 2. 


P 


VOTj. t. 
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“attitudes, find on the front is the register of ‘northern 
u ' enemies 17,209/” The features and general treatment 
of the statues by the sculptor shows that his art had, 
at that early period, arrived at a very high state of 
perfection. As far as we now know, Neter-bain, or J>esh, 
was the first king who can sod his name to be end os ad 




T 7 ju- nrw of slain tuitnuio& on the r>*»LU>i»L-£kl of the sflflle rtftraiG of Kins EtH* 
{TCluhsetehvm), |fmm tjni' jc‘- 11 iew i"o > l pofin, pi 1 U 0 xl. 


either in an oval or in a ring, and it is easy to see that 
tlio oval grew out of the ring, whoa the names became 
too long to be enclosed in it. According to Manetlio, 
“ Booth os reigned thirty-eight years, Din ing his reign 
“ a chasm of the earth opened near Bubastns, and many 
“persons perished/’ (Cory, op. at., p. 98.) 
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Hi 


HETEP-SEKIIEIIUI. 


The existence of this king is made known to ns by 
statue No, I at Cairo, and his Homs name, which 
is given above, has been found upon fragments of 
stone bowls. 1 etc,, discovered at Abvdos. His name 

has been road Hetep-almni ■=£=^ | ^, but this is an 

impossible form which has no moaning. His name as 
king of the Smith and North is, as yot, unknown 
to us. 



Ba-neb. 






Ka-kau, 


Tho Horns name of this king, Ea-neb, is made known 
to ns by the statue No. 1 in the Cairo Museum, and 
his name as king of the South and North by the 
Tablets of Abydos and Salckara, According to 
Mane ill o, Kaiechos “reigned thirty-nino years, and 
£1 under him tho bulls Apis in Memphis, and Mnevis in 
“ Heliopolis, and the Mendesian goat, were appointed to 
“be gods" (Cory, op. cit,j p. 98), Wiedemann has 


Bee Royal Tomb?, Part i?., plate 8, p, 26. 
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already referred ’ to the statement of Aelian - tlutt the 
worship of Apis was established by Mena, or Mcncs p 
but it seems pretty certain from Manctho that some 
development of the worship of Apis, and perhaps of 
Mnevis also, must have taken place during the reign of 
Ka-kau. The Mendesian goat, or ram, is of course 

_ _ _ : J fl /*~\ 

the Itam of Mentles, Ba-rieb-Tattu, jj * 

which was connected in very ancient times' with the 
worship of Osiris, 


4. 



i 


WmW. 


m 


Knxktob. 

(WED 



or 


% 

ci /Cl 


Ha - EX- 


NETER, Bivtoflpw. 


The Homs name of this king is made known to 
us Lv the statue No. 1 in the Cairo Museum, and his 
name as king of the South and North by the Tablets 
of Abydos and Sakkara, Tbe position of this king 
as the successor of Ka-kau is indicated by the statue 
at Cairo, and is confirmed by the fact that En-neter 
inscribed his name over that of Ha-neb (Nadeau) on 
a stone bowl found at Abydos, a fragment of which is 
now in the British Museum (No. 30,056). According 
to Manctho, £1 lUnothris reigned forty-seven years, and 
fi in his time it was determined that women might hold 
tc the imperial government." (Cory, op. ciA, p. 9S.) 


1 Acgyplische Gesckichte, p. JOi. 2 Animaliuiiiy x. 11. 
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(IT] 


or 




ITatohnes, Ta.£?, 


Of this king, whoso name is supplied by tho Tablets 
of Abydos and Sakknra, nothing is known except that, 
according to Manetlio, “ho roignod seventeen years,” 
(Cory, op. ell., p. 08,) 


6. ^{Sofl 

Hi \__ 


'Jj pEE-AH-SEN. 


The tomb of Pee-ab-sen was discovered at Abydos 
by M, Amelineau, 1 and it is tolerably certain that the 
king for whom it was made is to be identified with the 
Pee-ab-sen whose name is given by the priest- Sheri on 
the door of his tomb. The recently discovered inscrip¬ 
tions show that his Horns name w r as Sekhem-ab, and 
that Pee-ab-sen, the name by which he is generally 
known, is his Set name. They occur side by side, thus:— 

This king is commonly known by his 
Set name, and it seems as if in later 
times the Set name of a king was made 
into his prenomen. A massive sepul¬ 
chral stele bearing his Set name is 
in the British Museum I Jar-sealings 
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bearing the legend ^ 
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are also known/ 
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1 Sob Le Tombcau d? Osiris, p. J25 ; Nuuvelles FouiUss, I897-9M. 
3 liny0,1 Tombs t platu 29. 
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7 - (p « Q| or Sekta Or Sent, 

'EeOh’vfi. 

This ldng’s name is found on the Tablets of A by dem¬ 
and Sakkara, and also on contemporaneous monuments. 

The priest Sheri ' u 1 J jj mentions the name both of 

king Went and of his successor on the door of hie tomb, 1 

and slabs from it now preserved at Oxford J and in the 

British Museum 3 also record his name. 4 Sent is also 

* 

said in the Berlin Medical Papyrus 5 to have revised a 
certain medical pa.pyrns, which had boon found first of 
all under the feet of a statue of the god An ulus in the 
city of Sekhein (Lotopolis) during the reign of Semti, or 
Hesepti. According to Manetho, t( Sothenes reigned 
“ forty-one years.” (Cory, op. ciL , p, 98.) 


8. M (Ojj] Ka Ra, Xai PV s. 

The name of the king is furnished by a green 
steatite cylinder.® According to Manetho, fl Chalres 
“reigned seventeen years.” (Cory, op. c\f, } p. ( JS.) 

' See JVltiHptjro, Gli de da YiniLent a.u Mn.-idti de J3ouhV], pp. 31, 32. 

2 Lcpsms, Av.-swa h f, plato 9. 

a See No. 1192. 

4 Other eon tern pernnoons monuments lire mentioned by Wiede- 
raumi, op. ciL, p. 170. 

* See nm^fteli, Jtccueil, tom. ii. plate 99 (page 15, line 2) 
ijeipKigs 1S&3. 

Sco JH-Kab, Plate xx’., Xo. 39. 
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NjsrEK-KA-KA, Nt<ji*p)(eptp. 


The name of this king is supplied by tlio Tablot of 
Stikkura, find that he is identical with 
of Manotho there can bo little doubt; but, under this 
name at least, no monuments of' him arc known, and no 
details of the reign are forthcoming. According to 
Manetlio, lie roigned C£ twenty-five years j* Tn his time 
“it is said the Nile flowed with honey during eleven 
:c days/’ 1 (Cory, op, cit„ p. 98*) 


the Nephorcheres 


NeFER-KA-SeKER, 

The name of this king is supplied by the Tablet of 

Sakkara, and as tlio latter part of the Check name, 

—“*+—■ 

aa>xpi<i t is clearly the equivalent of Sckor we may 

assume that the king Nefer-ka-Seker is to he identified 
with the Sesochris of Manetho’s List* According to 
Xanetho, Sesochris reigned “forty-eight yoars, His 
“height was five cubits, and his breadth three cubits* 5 ' 
(Cory, op. cit., p. 98.) The better, and probably correct, 
reading of tho latter statement is givon by the Armenian 
version of Hiisebrns, where it is said that the king’s 
height was “five cubits and three band breadths*’' 

1 “ Milum -fiuvinm. fUctuii xi. niello aqua pormixlo fluxiswo 
aiunL" (hJusebLus.) 
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II. 




H ETOliEi’A. 


Tracer of this king’s name are found on the Tablet of 
SakkAra, and the full name is given by Brugscli and 
Bouriant from the Royal Papyrus at Turin, but. 
whether Hetciiefa is to be identified with the Xerept}? 
of Manctho cannot at present be said. 


12 - M (iiMl) Tcuatcjiai, or ^ ( JJMl l 

BeM. 


For this king, whether we read his name TonATCiiAi, 
according to the Tablet of Abydos, or Deist, according 
to the Tablet of Sakkara, the King List of Manet ho 
has no equivalent whatsoever in this place; no contem¬ 
poraneous monument is known. 


THIRD DYNASTY. FROM MEMPHIS, 


Neb-ka = 4 ^ O LJ 

Neb-ka-Ua. 



Tile name of the first king of the Illrd Dynasty, 
according to Manetho, is and we are 

probably right in assuming that this king is to be 
identified with the Neb-KA of the Tablet of Abydos, 
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i.o., Neb-ka-Ea. According to Manet ho, the dynasty 
which was begun by Necheroplies consisted of nine 
kings ; Necherophes “ reigned twenty-eight years. I 11 
“liis timo the Libyans revolted from the Egyptians, but 
“ on account of an unexpected increase of the moon they 
“ submitted through fear. 13 (Corv, op. cit, p. 100.) 


TcHHBEK-i 

BA, Tt)<TopO r t)\. 



The first form of this king’s name is given by the 
Tablet of Abydos, and the second by the Tablet of 
ftakkara; what is, apparently, bis Horns name is given 
by the now famous Stele of the Famine, 1 which was 
discovered on the Island of Sakai by the late Mr. 
Wilbour in 1889, .and by the objects which were 
found in the tomb of the king, discovered in 1001, 
at Bet-Khallaf ulU in the province of (xirga 
in Upper Egypt. In the Famine Stele following 


"TV T) B a 

we have the signs ^ which are to bo 

read Netetc kiia, and after the next title, C£ golden 

T CHESSER ; 

tho Horus name of the king is also found on the 
portion of his tomb now preserved in the Koyal 
Museum at Berlin, and also in the inscriptions on 
the rocks at AVadi Maghara, which have been 


Horus,” comes the cartouche 


1 See Jlrugsch, 33{■& bibHschen sitben Jahre tier iFungersftvth 
(text), |j. I, Loif^.i^, 1801. The Island of Js- 1 or 15 in the 
First Cataract. 
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copied by M, Benddite. 1 Of Tcheser Manetho says, 
Tosortlirus reigned twenty-nine years. He is called 
t: Asclepius by the Egyptians, for his medical ltuow- 
ct ledge. He built a bouse of hewn stones, and 
u greatly patronized literature/’ (Cory, op. dt. t p. 100.) 
The inscriptions tell us nothing about Tclieser's 



Thy Btcp Pyra.itLid :i.t. tfEi-fcfcSm, 


skill as a physician or as a lover of literature, but 
JManet!io J s statement that he built a house of 
(i hewn stories ’* received remarkable confirmation from 


the excavations which were carried out by the Prussian 
General Minutoli, in l$10, s in the iC Step Pyramid” 
at Snkkfira. This pyramid was built, by Tcheser to 


1 Si*u Itcctwil de T-mvo.itXy Lom, xvi. p. 101, 

3 llei-sc zum Tt/mjyel dex Jv.ptiler Am-mwi, p. !*&)(> IT, 
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serve as his tomb, and it is certainly the oldest of all 
the largo buildings which have successfully resisted 
the action of wind and weather, and destruction by the 
hand of man. The steps of the pyramid arc six in 
number, and are about 38, 36, 34i, 32, 31, and 23 J- feet 
in height; the width of each step is from six to seven 
feet. The lengths of the sides at the base are : north 
and south, 352 feet; east and west, 396 feet; and the 
actual height is about 197 fecit. In shape this pyramid 
is oblong, and its sides do not exactly face the cardinal 
points. The arrangement of the chambers inside the 
pyramid is quite peculiar to itself, and the remains of 
the walls, doors, etc., of some of the chambers prove 
that they must have formed hue examples of the art 
and skill of the decorator of funeral buildings. As 
Mr. Garstang has discovered at KhalKif a tomb 1 which 
must he that of the king. it seems that his body 
can never have been buried in this pyramid. Tcheser 
must, have been an able and a mighty king, and from 
the fact that the .Royal Papyrus of Turin, as both 
Wiedemann a and Krall 3 have noticed, begins a new 
paragraph with his name, it seems as if his reign 

l In this tomb were found "bowls and dishes of diorito, alabaster, 
porphyry, etc,, copper implements, worked flints, alabaster tables 
for offerings, etc. The tomb con tarns a staircase which, passing 
under im archway, lends down to eighteen underground chambers, 
at a depth of 90 feci, from the top of the mas tab a.. Gars tang, 
CoAoZagw, p. 7. Air. Garstang also discovered the tomb of another 
king of l.he Il'IYd Dynasty called Hw-N ilK ill. 

B Acgij ptisdi e Gexckichbe, p. 172, 

O-niiidi'inii tier altorientoMschcn Geschichte, p. 18. 
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inaugurated a new era; in any case, lie was esteemed 
worthy of divine honours in the XIIth Dynasty. 
Tclieser is mentioned in the Wostoar Papyrus with other 
kingsj o.g., Klmfu (Cheops), Nebka, Senefeni, 1 etc. 

In Manetho’s King List Tosortlmis is followed hy 
the names (3) Tyreis, (4) Mesoehris, and (5) Soyphis, 
who arc said to have reigned seven, seventeen, and 
sixteen years respectively, hut, of these kings no details 
whatsoever are narrated, and up to the present the 
monuments have supplied no information in respect of 
them. In the Tablet of Abydos the king who is made 
to follow Tchosor-sa is Testa, and in the Tablet of Sakkilra 
we dud Tcheser-Teta, which name seems to he a fuller 
form of the Tola of the Tablet of Abydos. 


Tctifisito-Teta. 


3 , 




or 



£ 2 . £-1 



.-“J, 





In the form of the name given in the second 
cartouche we have, no doubt, the base of the Greek 
transcription of the name of the king whom Manet ho 
calls Tocepracns, and of whom we know nothing, except 
that he is said to have reigned nineteen years. (Cory, 
op. cit., p. 100.) It is interesting to note that 
Eusebius, in the Armenian version, savs that the six 
(not. xcvonj other kings who followed Tosovthrns did 

1 Mnnciii, Dio Marchcn den i’opi/nts I Pcs/car, plat os i. in* iv H 
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nothing worthy of mention, and it is quite conceivable 
that when chronograph ers found nothing to say about 
kings they quietly omitted their names from the King 
Lists which they were compiling. Following the name 



who is said to have reigned, lbrtv two years, and it is 
possible tlmt lie is to be identified with the king whose 
name is given from the Palermo Stele by Brugsch and 
Bouriant in their Tdvre de$ ttoix (p. 3) tinder the form 


of 


4. |y| (iXfj] Ahtes, "Axrp. 


The name of the next king which occurs in the 
Tablet of Abydos is Setches, and it is probable that 
the king who reigned thirty years, and is called 
Sephnmis by Manetho, is to bo identified with him. 




Nefee-ka-IU 


H UNI, 


The namo which follows Sotchos in the Tablet of 
Abydos, and which precedes Scncferii, is Kefer-ka-Ba, 
which is, clearly, the basis of the name of the king who 
reigned twenty-six years, and who is called hy Manotho 
Kspfpeprjs ; in the Tablet of Sakkara, however, the 
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name whieli placodes Senoferu is Iluni. Now in the 
Prisse Papyrus (pi. 2, 11. 7, 8) tlie two names are 
mentioned, and it is also said there that TTnni died, 
and that Sene fern became tlie ruler of all the land ; 
we mav therefore assume that Iluni and Nefer-ka-Ea 

v 1 

ate one and the same person, and it is in any case 
clear from Manetho’s King List that Senefem was the 
first king of a new dynasty. The total of the years of 
the reigns of the kings of tlie Ilfrd Dynasty is, accord¬ 
ing to Manetho. 214 years. 

□ * 


END OF VOL. I, 


BIT, HUNT AMI) KIVIKGTOJT, I.TD., 5T. .TOUlf’s HOVfili, L"Ij£ liiLJIN IV 1( [.Tj f U.C. 
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